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ABOUT SYMPATHY. 


(CORRESTONDENCE OF THE PRESHYTERIAN.) 


West or toe Muississirrt. 


in water, face answereth to face, 
the heart of man to wan.” Passing by 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, perhaps 
their next most remarkable peculiarity is 
the wonderful adaptedoess of their parts to 


phase which life presents, for every new | 
experience to which the soul is brought, | 
of gladvess or of grief, there scems to have | 
been prepared the nece-sary word of truth, 
perfectly fitted beforehand, through a com- 
plete knowledge of what the occasion would 
_ require to answer the soul’s demand. Cer- 
tain truths are recorded and aptly arranged, 


: and peculiar power of those pre-arranged 
truths, until they shall have been brought 
| » to those conditions of epirit for which these 
| truths have been particularly prepared. 
WON the mind may comprehend them before 
this time, but the heart will not embrace 
them; their bearing, but not their depth, 
will be understood. This is why so many 
of us are continually arriving at and re- 
joicing in our progress in the discovery of 
the power of the word of God; old and 
familiar passages lighting cp with new 
radiance, and shining forth with a meaning 
and power never seen or felt before. It is 
not in the truth, my friends; it is in the 
eyes. There the truths stand, in their 
eternal and immutable stability, as their 
Divine Author stands; but you do not see 
into them all, and never will, until you 
shall have been brought to that particular 
state of mind and heart to which those 


to meet certain conditions of the heart. | 
It is impossible, therefore, that any should | 
arrive at a full understanding of the truest 
_ of his Christ. 


truths were appointed to make response. 
For never, until you actually reach a new 
condition in life, are you able fully to com- 
prehend its wants; and therefore you are 
not able, until that time, fully to fathom 
the worth and power of that truth which is 
adapted precisely to fill those wants. I 
find that there is a sermon lying back of 
this subject, and the illustrations which 
might be given of it; and thercfore I turn 
away directly to remark, that in nothing 
perhaps is this truth more discernible, than 
in the wants of afiliction, aud the previ- 
ously uncomprehended fulness of Scripture 
to meet those wants. The Bible seems to 
have an actual sympathy for the sufferer in 
anticipating the needs of that hour, and 
bringing just the balm or provision you 
require. And what docs this prove, but 
that He who prepared these wonderful 
Scriptures for us, has given us llis own 
divine sympatby, and us beforehand, 
those thiogs which he knew to be needful 
for us in our suffering moments? 

A striking example of the power of ex- 


own condition, may be seen in those words 
which we have written in the first lines of 
this article. We have often, doubtless, 
noted the simplicity and beauty of the 
figure. But who has seen it as it really is, 
who has received any thing of its fulness, 
until the necessity has been felt of having 


read, as in water, face answereth to face, 
so in the waters of sfiliction, the heart of 
man to man. For what heart that has 
ever been called to endure personal afflic- 
tion, has not in that moment found itself 
yearning for the answering sympathy of 
some other heart, and committed itself to 
it when found, in the comforting fellowship 
of grief? I know that there is a great 
difference in natures, in dispositions, in 
hearts; and it were folly for any to assume 
‘to speak for all. But yet when one speaks 
for himself, if he speak naturally, he will 
speak also for many hearts besides his own. 
I say, then, for the heart, that in the day 
of sorrow it wants the sympathy of answer- 
ing hearts. It is apt, likewise, to be ex- 
acting in its demands. It wants a full, 
earnest, expressed sympathy. Nor is it 
ever better prepared, than by the keen 
sharpening of grief, to discern between the 
merely professed word of sympathy, if such 
there be, and the true going forth of the 
heart towards it. From the former, it turns 
away with indignant repugnance; the latter, 
it clasps to its bosom in eager embrace. 
| You think, perchance, that it will do no 
x good to express your helpless sympathy— 
that mere words cannot alleviate a sorrow that 
lies in the heart; but I affirm that the ex- 
pression of sympathy does give great relief, 
* and often brings blessed comfort; and words 
go to the heart, and it is well to sit down by 
the grief, to whisper consoling truth into 
its ears, or at least to answer to it, heart to 
heart, as face to face,in water. Sympathy 
helps to bear the burden; it divides the 
weight, distributes the sorrow. It is like 
Simon of Cyrene, bearing the cross; or, at 
‘Jeast, it is like Mary and the women watch- 
ing near, in full view of the cross; or, if 
this figure be deemed too sacred, it is like 


perience in unfolding a truth needed for its | 


the good Samaritan, binding up the wounds, 
and, pouring in the oil and wine. Do you 


suppose ee was no cowfort for the sis- | 


ters to have Jesus come to weep with them, — 
even though they supposed that he came too 
late to give them help? Indeed, there is a 
power in sympathy expressed, in the felt 
answering of heart to heart, that does lighten, 
in some measure, the burden; that does 
open the channels for the flowing out of 
the suppressed waters of grief. 
Loneliness is an unnatural condition for | 
the heart—it is like the dark cellar for the 
plant. God saw io the beginning that it 
was not good for mao to be alone. But 
especially does man feel that it is not good 
for him to be alone in his sorrow. Luoneli- 
 pess here is ove of the a®gravations of bis 
suffering. Was it not the humanity of 
Jesus deeply yearning for the sympathy of 


— 


his disciples, and oppressed with the loneli-— 


ness of his condition, in his agony in the 
garden, that caused bim, having brought 
the three chosen ones nearer than the rest, 
going but “a little further,” to retuin twice 
in the midst of his wrestling, and to rebuke 
them for their untiwely sleep aod want of 
sympathy? And who that loves the Saviour 
has not found a new depth of cvntrition for 
sin as he has read those startling words, 
which may be conventionally applied to his 
sufferings, ‘I bave troddeo the wine-press 


with me.” 
This was one of David’s causes of com- 


alone; and of the people there was none. 


| 


stand afar off; “1 watch, and am as a 
sparrow alone upon the housetop.” It is the 
day of grief, therefore, that unfolds the 
pecessity for sympathy, and as we expericnce 
it, that unveils to our eyes the deeper mean- 
ing of this figure of the heart answering to 
the heart, as face to face in water. Sym- 
pathy is heaven born; it finds its eternal 
Grigio in the character, as it exhibits its 
luftiest illustration in the life, of our blessed 


all the possible states, wants, and perplexi- | Saviour. Go, then, follower of Jesus, min- 
ties of the human heart. [Tor every new ister out of the Word to those who are in 


grief; pour out the sympathies of your full 
heart; speak the words of tenderness; drop 
the tear of fellowship; for each and all of 
these expressions of fraternity do accom- 
plish their work, do lighten the burden, do 
unseal the bursting fountain, do strengthen 
the failing heart, do help to fill the world 
with that deep love that ever responds to 
true and earnest sympathy, and so do all 


in my life prayed audibly in public. You 
must excuse me.’ 

cannot. 
must pray with me.’ 

« «Bat, Billy, [ cannot. I will do this, 
however. We will get a Bible, and I will 
read to you a chapter—some of the words 
of the Saviour. Then we will all kneel 
around your bed, and ove of these good 
wowen will lead us in prayer.’ 

‘< Ile assented, though with great reluc- 
tance. Ile was evidently not satistied. 
The one great desire of his heart seemed to 
be that / should offer the prayer. After a 
moment's silence, be said to me: 

«<«Turo we upon my side, doctor, if you 
please, that | may lie with my face towards 
you as you read.’ 

“As gently as I could, I turmed him 
upon his side. A large Bible was then 
brought and laid before him upon the bed. 


You can—you 


assist in preparing our sad, sorrowing earth | In an instant be threw his attenuated arms 


for becoming the kingdom of our Lord and = around it, and pressed it to his heart with lic worship, we believe them to be fully | 
It seemed as | equalled by those which prevail in that of 
if he could not let it go. I remembered | the congregation; and because the latter 
that Testament, and I knew then how Billy ‘are the partics primarily ioterested, their | 
had come to love his Bible, and bow he | peculiar errors, as well as rights and duties, 
had learned to pray. God seemed to direct should be all the more freely canvassed. 
I! It would, indeed, be much pleasanter to | 
| picture our whole theory, realized both in a 


Hawkeye. 


LETTER FROM MEMPHIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Meurms, Tennessee, Feb , 1863. 
Messrs. Editors—How many steamboats of 
various kinds navigate our western rivers, 
I have, just now, no means of ascertaining. 
Their name is, however, legion; for they 
are many. And, besides this general name, 


each boat, no matter to what “base uses’’ 


it may be destined, must be individualized, 
and have its distinctive name. Like a child 
in a well-regulated family, it must be 
named before it runs alone. Occasionally, 
old ‘names become worn out, or are consid- 
ered unlucky, and new ones must be found. 
Hence, our steamboat men are often in great 
straits, and their inventive genius is often 
heavily taxed. Like the “united head” of 
a family, when called upon to name the 
fifteenth or twentieth child, they are in 
great perplexity. Sometimes, in this ex- 
tremity, they produce a name which secms 
a compound of Arabic, Greek, Latin, and 
Ojibway, and the meaning of which is 
kuown neither to the inventor nor any one 
else. Sometimes, for the first time in their 
lives, they rush to the Bible, and select a 
name from its ample list. Several years 
since, we made the passage from St. Louis 
to New Orleans on the «St. Paul.” After 
reading the name of the new boat, the 
owver of a wood-pile down in Arkansas 
emitted a flood of tobacco-juice, and re- 
marked, «I like yer ‘Paul’ well enough, 
but wouldn’t give ary dime for yer ‘Saint.’”’ 
Just now the pride of our Western waters 
is the new steamer “ Ruth,” whose commo- 
dious state-rooms, spring-mattress beds, and 
well-furnished tables commend her to the 
travelling public. Upon each wheel-house 
she bears a large-as-life picture of a female, 
which is said to be a portrait of Ruth, the 
Moabitess. I trust, for the sake of the 
original, that it is not a good portrait. If 
the artist ever saw the original Ruth, he 
must, I think, bave painted from a bad 
memory. I do not believe this is from a 
daguerreotype by Brady. I would as soon 


some heart answer back io sympathy to| believe in the duplicate skull, the third 
your own? We feel the need of heart) thigh-bone,or fiftieth tooth, of some Rdmish 
answering to heart on many occasions in | saivt, as to believe that this painting is like 
life; but in no condition do we, perhaps, | the gentle daughter-in-law of Naomi. Bat 
realize the necessity for, avd value of it, | 
to such a degree, as when we thus point | 
these words in a particular direction, and 


enough of this. Let me proceed with the 
story I have to tell. 

A few eveniogs since, as the steamer 
Ruth was rapidly ploughiog the turbid 
waters of the Mississippi on her way from 
Cuiro to this city, a medical friend of mine 
related the following affecting incident to a 
little group of lowa men gathered around 
him in the spacious cabin of the boat. «I 
tell the tale as "twas told to me,” for the 
special encouragement of those who give 
and Jalour for the spiritual good of our 
soldiers, and in the eurnest hope that the 
perusal of it may induce many of your 
readers to ‘.id our own Board of Publication 
in its great work of giving suitable reli- 
gious reading to our army. 

«In the town of L——, where I reside 
and practise my profession, a company was 
raised for the Iowaregiment. Among 
the volunteers was a boy about sixteen years 
of age, and known as Billy W——. Ilis 
home was a den of iniquity and vice. His 
parents were the vilest of the vile. I know 
of no moral, and of but few human, laws 
that they did not habitually violate. So 
far as I know, Billy never attended a Sab- 
bath-school. I do not believe he ever 
attended church half-a-dozen times in his 
life; and, as to religious knowledge, I re- 
garded him as little better than a heathen. 
Before the company left us, every member 
of it was furnished with a copy of the New 
Testament. Lilly received his, joined his 
regiment, went to the seat of war, and for 
months we heard nothing from him. In 
the bloody and terrible conflict at Shiloh, 
in the month of April last, Billy, the drum- 
mer boy, was dangerously wounded. He 
was put upon a cot, placed upon a govern- 
ment transport, and brought down to Cuiro, 
with other wounded soldiers. Tere a kind 
Providence seemed to watch over the boy. 
lis youth, his manly fortitude, and his 
interesting appearance, enlisted the sympa- 
thies of strangers, and, instead of being 
sent to the hospital, he was taken upon his 
cot to the cars, and carried to Dixon, whence 
he was sent directly to his home at L——. 
On his way from Pittsburg Landing he 
contracted a disease which would, L think, 
of itself have soon terminated his brief life. 
Immediately upon his arrival home, | was 
called to visit him professionally. The news 
of his arrival bad drawn to the house three 
or four of our pious women, who went to 
minister to his wants. I saw at once that 
he must soon die, and said to him, ‘Billy, 
I will do all I can for you. 
medicioe, but it will, | fear, do you no good. 
You probably have but a very short time to 
live.’ He received the announcement with 


a composure which astonished us all. It was 


evidently not the result of stupidity or in- 
difference. A pleasant smile was upon his 


all his remaioviog strength. 


me what to read to this dying boy. 
opened at one of those chapters in John’s 
gospel so full of precious words, and read 
it—with a faltering voice, I assure you. 
Billy kept the Bible firmly clasped in his 
arms while I was reading. As soon as the 
chapter was finished, we all kaecled around 
his bed, while one of the women offered 
one of the most appropriate and touching 
prayers Lever heard. There were po dry 
eyes there as we rose from our koces. 
Then I bade Billy good-by, promising to 
call and see him in the morning, if he was 
then alive. Just as I was leaving the 
room, one of the women present touched 
me on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Doctor, 
Billy wishes to see you a moment.’ I went 
back. As soon as I was near enough, he 


I cannot be denied. You must—you MUST 
pray with me.’ | 

«T could stand it no longer; and so, get- 
ting down on my knees beside him, ia fal- 
tering accents, and as best 1 could, | com- 
mended that poor dying boy to the Friend 
of sinners. Perhaps the petition was not 
rejected. I am not much given to the 
melting mood, but I am free to say that | 
wept then as I never wept before. Billy 
was satisficd. He grasped my hand, and 
thanked me as I rose from my knees. We 


then bade each other good-by a second 
time, and parted to meet no more in this 
world. Within the next hour he died a 
most triumphant and happy death, and 
doubtless now stands beforo the throne with 
‘A crown upon his forehead, 
A harp within his hands, ” 

Such was my friend’s story. Comment 
could add nothing to its poiat; and, for 
some momeots after its couclusion, the si- 
lence was unbroken by a siovle word from 
the little group of attentive listeners. Was 
there one there who did not breathe the 
prayer, “ Let me die the death of the right- 
cous’? I hope not. Is there one who 
reads it who will not liberally aid a work 
which God thus blesses? I hope not. 

Kvery where in my wanderings I hear 
the publications of our Board most highly 
commended by chaplains and other pious 
men of all denominations. They have been 
extensively circulated in the arwy, and are 
there accomplishing a great work for the 
eause of Christ. The good they are doing 
is incalculable. One of the best publica- 
tions of the day is that entitled, “A Good 
Soldier.” It is, I believe, the latest issue 
of the Board, and is from the pen of your 
correspondent [lawkeye,’”’ the Rev. A. A. 
E. Taylor, of Dubuque, lowa. The accom- 
plished author has thrown bis whole soul 
into this little work, and has succeeded in 
producing a volume for which thousands 
will bless his name. Its style at omee cap- 
tivates the soldier-reader. It is admirably 
adapted to his wants. Already thousands 
of them have been distributed, and I hap- 
pen to know that, among our Western 
troops, it is most heartily welcomed. It 
ought to be in the hands of cvery soldier. 
Its external appearance is neat and attrac- 
tive, and the soldiers like it because it can 
be readily and conveniently carried in the 
pocket. Once ina soldier's possession, it 
will be read and kept. Hight cents will 
buy it, and two cents in postage stamps 
will send it by mail to any portion of the 
army. Those wishing to send good reli- 
gious reading matter to their soldier-friends 
should purchase and send this little book. 
Its extensive circulation will hardly fail, 
under God, of doing much good in the sal- 
vation of many souls. 

In my next I hope to say something of 
Mempbis. CALVIN. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 


Messrs. Exlitors—The following statistics 
were collected at a meeting in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 
on the late Day of Prayer. Though not as 
full as would be desirable, they will yet 
give a fair view—as far as figures can do 
it—of the state of religion in our Colleges. 
The figures represent the number of stu- 
dents at present in attendance; how many 
of them are professors of religion; how 
many have the miuistry, or foreign mission- 
ary work in view; and how many have 
united with the Church during the past 


year. 


I will give you | 


countenance, and there was something | 


about him which those of us who had 
koown him before his enlistment failed to 
cowprebend. 


After a few mowents’ si- | 


lence, he looked up to me, and said plea-— 


santly, «Doctor, I bless God that 1 aw not 
afraid to die. Jesus is my Saviour. You 
have been very kind to me, doctor, aod 
now I have one favourto ask. It is the 
last request I shall ever make of you. 
Kneel right down here by my bed, and pray 
for me!” I was astounded. 
posed the boy knew what prayer meant, 
and wondered where he had learned. I 
was never so cornered before. ‘Billy,’ I 


plaint—« My lovers and my friends stand replied, ‘I cannot do that. I try some- 
aloof from wy stroke, and my neighbours | times to prey for myself, but 1 have never 


I never sup-— 


— 


Colleges. 
Bowdvin, Maine, is 
Waterville, 83 $54 8 27 
| Dartmouth, N. IL 
Middlebury, Vermont, oo 
Luiversity of Vermont, 64 25 J 
Harvard, Massachusetts, | 432 10s 
Brown University, R. 1. | 200 100 50. 
Wesleyan “ Conn, | 150 
Yale, Connecticut, 455 176 
Hamilton, New York, 125, 60 4 oy 
Madison University, N.Y.| 154 96 2 
Union, New York, isl, 63, 2) 
University of New York, ! 96 33 
Rutgers, New Jersey, #441 
Yllege of New Jersey, 207 112 22) 53 4 
Pennsylvania, Pa. 50 
Dickinson, Pa. 69, 6 
Franklin & Marshall, Pa. 101 59 6] 
Lafayette, Pa. 56. 24 14 
Univer. of Lewisburg,Pa. 45 59 
Jetferson, Pa. 121 58 37 
Washington, Pa. ys 41 
Miami University, Ohio, 125 950 15 
Ohio University, 120 (50 
Centre, Kentucky, 49, 16, 
Westminster, Missouri, 21 
Total, 29 Colleges. dilly (762 79 722 2 


The word that comes from nearly all is, 


that religiou is in a low state, but that out- 


caught my bands in his, and said, * Doctor, 


— 


| impressive, rather than the expressive, forms 


word morality and genera! good order pre- 
vail. Every one of those lying west of the 
Delaware river has felt, ia an unusual man- 
ner, the influence of the war—diminishing 
the usual attendance one-half, and occasion- 


ally causing en entire suspension of exer-— 


cises. Revivals are mentioned at Amherst, 


Princeton, Madison Unsiversity, Washiog- 


ton, Pennsylvania, and Illinois College. 
At the two former, poonday prayer-meet- 
ings have been in progress several wecks. 
Pray for our literary institutions. 

8. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
No. V. 


Whatever may be the abuses and evils 


in the mioisterial department of our pub- 


ministry endowed with apostolic gifts, and — 
in assemblies rapt in pentecostal fervours; | 
but let it be remembered that the very first 
step towards amendment, is to deal hon- 
estly with the facts as we find them. 

And we, therefore, affirm it to be as un- 
deniable as it is lamentable, that in many 
of our congregations a growing suppression 
has been taking the place of all proper 
expression of devotional feeling. Judging 
by appearances, in some cases, the great 
mass would seem no longer to go to church 
to worship God, so much as to hear choirs 
aud sermons. They sit between the pulpit 
and the organ, ia mute compliance, while 
their prayers and praises are performed 
by proxy. With all our boasted Protest- 
antism, we have in the heart of our com- 
munion the essence of the Roman ritual, 
a vicarious service, of which the people 
are but auditors, and in which sometimes 
they can no more individually participate 
tian if priest and choir were praying and 
singing for them in a separate perform- 
Bice. 

Some signal exceptions, indeed, there 
may be to this general decline of congre- 
gatiooal worship; but the mouroful fact is 
conspicuous, that our assemblies, as a class, 
neither “praise God in a becoming man- 
ner, with their voices, as well as with their 
hearts,” nor unite in “offering up their 
desires to God for things agreeable to his 
will.” Those solema functions have been 
delegated to the choir and the preacher, in 
whose hands they have become respectively 
mere artistic performances, and individual 
rhapsodies. In many cases the people do 
not, simply because they cannot, pray or 
sing; and the words, «Let us pray,” or 
“Let us sing,” are but dead formulas— 


hints of a duty, echoes of a reality. 

It is sometimes urged, in extenuation 
of these abuses, that the several parts of 
Divine service ought to be thus committed | 
to qualified proxies, ia order that by the 
free exercise of their superior gifts, under 
the influence of the Luly Ghost, the body 
of worshippers shall be edified; and the 


example of the primitive Christian assem- | 


blies is cited in illustration. We need not 
deny the general doctrine, while we insist. 
that it should at least be carefully and con-— 
sistently applied. That is unquestionably | 
the most edifying form of public worship, | 
in which those most gifted in prayer and 
praise shall lead, while the rest of the | 
assembly accompany or follow them; but 
even the inspired prophets and many- 
tongucd psalmists, in the early Church, 
were admonished by the Apostle to be 
intelligible, as well as fervent, and on no 
pretence to intrade mere private rhapsody 
into public worship. So likewise now, the 
minister may “pray with the Spirit;” but 
except he “pray with the understanding 
also,” and ‘utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken, for he shall speak 
into the air?” And the minstrels may 
“sing with the Spirit;” but except they 
“sing with the understanding also,” and 
“give a distinction in the sounds, how 
shall it be koown what is piped or 
harped’” If it be granted that each 
“edifieth himself,” yet it cannot be said 
that ‘the church is edified;” aod when it 
is evident that neither party is edified, but 
that the public praises are a mere display 
of soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass, 
by au invisible quartette, and the public 
prayers a mere exposure of the preacher’s 
own personal feelings, and even conccits, 
prejudices, and errors, “‘how shall he that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned (lay- 
men or private person) say Amen?” We 
sometimes hear the services criticised, not 
loss freely than the sermon, as “ intcrest- 
ing,” “impressive,” ‘beautiful,’ 
quent,” or as the reverse of these. In 
the name of the Apostle, we ask if this 
was what he meant by “execclliog io 
spiritual gifts, to the edifying of the 
Church,” or if such performances them- 
selves can, in any proper sense, be regarded 
as ‘social acts of homage to the Most High 
God.” 

And the natural effect of this vicarious 
system has becn, not only to rob the people 
of their prayers and praises, but to destroy 
all wholesome relish on their part for more 
congregational worsbip, if not, in some 
cases, to foster a depraved taste for the 


of religious service. How could this be 
otherwise? The worshipper, from being a 
passive auditor, easily becomes a mere 
critic of the whole performance, and craves 
only what shall pleasantly affect his ear or 
his imagination, or readily fall in with his 
taste and prejudices. According as the 
choir do their part, well or ill, he ap- 
proves or disapproves. If he is some- 
times “prayed into a good mood”’ by the 
preacher, be is at other times “ prayed out 
of it.” And thus he becomes more re- 
gardful of the human agents in worship, 
than of the Divine majesty and presence, | 
and loses that sense of individual respon- | 
sibility, which would be sustained and 
kept awake, were he expressing his own 
feeling by actually takiog part, audibly and» 
intelligently, with others in common acts of 
devotion. 

Now, it must be admitted that these are, 
to some extent, necessary evils, not abso- 
lutely peculiar to our system of worship; 
and that the most direct and effective 


remedy for them is to be sought in the 
cultivation of an earnest and spiritual piety, 
on the part of both ministers and people. 
It is, indeed, most true, that did both par- 
tics habitually live near to Gud, aud come 


ILADELPIUTA, 


AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, 


together in the church full of the Holy 


brought to some faint appreciation of this 
lost ideal. But it is sheer folly, in the 
face of such facts as have been detailed, to 


act upon a theory fit only for prophets and | 


psalmists, and even by them only too soon, 
and sadly perverted; and if we would 


escape that spasmodic type of piety, which | 
at once necessitates and abuses revivals of | 


religion, we must not, in ordinary times at 
least, disdsin the means of normal, healthy 
growth and culture. 

We would, thercfure, advocate the vse 
of ony right expedients which can be de- 
vised for bringiug the congregation into 
more direct sympathy and outward uoion 


with the minister, and with one another in | 


their common devotions. Nothing which 
ean farther such important ends is too 
insizuificant to be considered. In social 
services, such a trifle as gathering to- 
gether a thin, scattered assembly into a 
compact body, will free them from the 
sense of formality and coldeexs that would 
otherwise prevail; and in more public ser- 
vices a similar benefit might be attained, 
by bringiog the minister down from his 
stilted pulpit, aod the choir out of their 
distant loft, and more visibly and audibly 
associating them with the mass of their 
fellow-worshippers. But without dwelling 
upon such details, we will limit ourselves 
to one or two general suggestions, which 
we believe to be legitimate and practical. 

1. It would greatly promote congrega- 
tional devotion, or true publie worship, to 
restore to the whole assembly their peculiar 
privilege and bounden duty of “praising 
God, by singing psalms or hymns, publicly 
in the church.” There is that in the very 
act of such vocal utterance which is fitted 
to express and vourish holy feeling; and 
choirs, organs, choristers, or precentors, 
only suceced in their vocation in so far as 
they develope it from the mass of worship- 
pers. It is accordingly recommended in 
the Directory, “that we cultivate some 
knowledge of the rules of music,” and that 
‘the whole congregation ehuuld be furnish- 
ed with books, and ought to joia in this 
part of worship; for both of which daties 
excellent provision has been made in our 
Psalmodist and Hymn-book. It may be 
questioned, however, whether either Rouse’s 
or Watts’ version of the Psalms is to be 
preferred, either on the score of poetry or 
of music, or of devotiou, tu the literal ver- 
sion chanted by the choir and people. The 
responsive reading of the Psalter, though 
only confusing, and any thing but solema 
to one not taking part io it, has, however, 
the recommendation that it engages the at- 
tention, and helps the devotion of every 
worshipper; since all may read, though all 
cannot sing. 

2. It would also be a great improvement, 
if the congregation could join more intelli- 
gently in the public prayers, as well as 
praises, by being no less positively asso- 
ciated with the minister than with the 
chorister. We cannot see any such inotrin- 
sic difference between the two services as to 
demand the diverse practice respecting them. 
If it is indispensable, in the nature of the 
case, to extemporize the prayers, why not 
also to improvise the hymas? or if an as- 


sembly may devoutly use forms of praise, 
may they not as devoutly use forms of 


participating both in the prayers and in the 


| Ghost, our worshipping assemblies would , praises, could also intelligently follow the 
be shaken as with a mighty wiod of holy | 


fervour, and pray and sing as with tongues | 
of flame; and in times of revival, we are | 


minister through his scheme of lessons, 
psalms, and hymos for each Sunday of the 
yearly course, by means of a service-book 
or manual, compacion to our Hymn-book 
and Directory. Whatever might be the 
udvantage to the pastor of such a scheme, 
that tothe people would be ten-fold greater, 
as it would bring them into perfect sym- 
pathy with bim, and render their public 
worship what it ought to be—a systematic 
instruction in the whole letter of Scripture, 
together with an intelligent offering up 
unto Giod of those ordinary prayers and 
praises which are proper to every Christian 
assem bly. 

In a word, supposing such a system of 
divine service to have been composed or 
compiled, in any ease where the parties 
should be mutually so disposed, the minis- 


(ter and congregation might agree, under 
| the general rules of our Directory, (as, in- 


decd, has already been done in at least one 
instance ) to conduct their public devotions 
by the aid of a liturgy. There are, we are 
aware, grave prejudices aud objcetiens to 
this, which ought to be duly weighed; and 
we therefore propose to consider them in 
another article: 7 

A True 


For the Presbyterian. 
FREE PEWS. 


Messsrs. Editors—The subject recently 
discussed by ‘ Reformer,” in two articles, 
under the heading, “A Free Gospel and a 
Paid Ministry,” is one of very great inter- 
est to all, and especially to pastors and 
church-going people. As he has closed 
his remarks, let another follow, with some 
further observations on the same theme. 

It is, no doubt, true, that the great «e- 
sideratum in our Presbyterian churches is 
to substitute /ree pews in the place of rented 
pews. How to do this, and yet to sustain 
the ministry, is the question. « Reformer” 
speaks of four plans, the first three of which 
he properly discards, whilst he advocates 
the fourth, viz, a systematic tax of the 
individual members, to be paid in weekly 
instalments. But with all that he says 
about it, he leaves one very important part 
in obscurity. His fifth and tenth reasons 
are evidently founded on the supposition 
that a// the members—the rich and the 
poor—are to contribute eqgual/y. But the 
fourth, seventh, and eighth reasons as evi- 
dently point towards contributions assessed 
in just proportion to ability. Now these 
are two entirely different systems of opera- 
ting, and it would never do to leave so 
essential a matter as this in uncertainty. 
The people should understand that it is to 
be one thing or the other. If it is the 
former, it is liable to two objections: 
1. It would throw too heavy a burden upon 
the very poor, and too light a one upon the 
rich. 2. It would be contrary to the scrip- 
tural rule, which requires these offerings to 
be ‘‘according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” See 2 
Cor. viii. 12-14. If it be the Jatter, which 
is certainly the better of the two, still it 
would have to encounter such difficulties as 
these:—1. Frequent absences of contribu- 
ting members on the Sabbath would lessen 
the expected sum. 2. The entire failure 
of some of the taxed members to contribute 


| 


| 


| 
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charged upon them as a presumptuous con- 
fidence, as long as they are faithfully dis- 
charging their ministerial and pastoral 
duties. “Trust in the Lord, aud do godd; 


so shalt thou dwell in the land, aud verily | 


thou shalt be fed.”’ 


I's. xxxvii. 3. 


pATURDAY, MAR 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


The subject of union between the various 
branches of the Presbyterian Church ia 


_ Great Britain, has been much discussed of 


late; and the discussion has received re- 
newed earnestness in consequence of a meet- 


ing held for its consideration ia Paisley, 


6. Brotherly and Christian feeling and | Scotlaud, and a speech upon the subject 


sympathy would be promoted between the 
p stor and his people. Ile would not look 
upon them asa set of renting tenants, nor 
they upon him as au exacting landlord. 
Rather would they come to regard each 
other as brethren labouring in a common 
cause, bearing ove another's burdens, and 
so fulfilling the law of Christ. 

7. It is iu conformity to the usages of 
the primitive Christians. The apostles and 
early ministers received no fixed salaries 
bor pew-rents. Paul was sustained io part 
by his own labour, and in part by the 
loving, voluntary offerings of his Christian 
brethren, and he would have no other. 

8. It has been tried in our time, and has 
succeeded. Those who have read “The 
Life of Trust; or, the Dealings of God with 
George Miiller,”’ published two years ago, 
know this to betrue. Le gave ita fair 
trial, and it worked like acbarm. If any 
doubts, let him read. 

All these reasons might be expanded, 
and others given, but the reader must not 
be wearied. Ata future time, a plan may 
be suggested to meet another pressing want 
in our churches—the best method of raising 
contributions for benevolent purposes. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAISE IN TILE WORSHIP OF THE 
CHURCIL. 


Messrs. F:litors—The inereased interest 
of the Church in the subject of J’raise, 
as evidenced by your pumerous corres- 
pondents, is full of promise. But there 
is danger that it will pass away with no 
practical improvements. Qa one point there 
seems to be an entire concurrence of views. 
That is, the igsportance of making the 
singing more congregational than is now 
common. ‘QO come, let us sing unto the 
Lord.” “Let the people praise thee, O 
God; yea, let all the people praise thee.” 
One other view will, 1 think, command 
nearly as universal assent. It is set forth 
in chap. iv., see. 4, of our Directory for 
Worship. ‘The proportion of the time 
of public worship to be spent in singing 
is left to the freedom of every minister; 
but it is recommended that more time be 
allowed for this excellent part of Divine 
service than has been usual in most of our 
churches.” 

There is an increasing desire in our 
churches to have more of Worsuir in our 
Sabbath services, and not to sacrifice so 
much to instruction. Congregational sing- 
ing, properly conducted, will further this 
improvement. As an important, and al- 
most indispensable, help to this, a Book of 
Tanes is recommended by many of your 
correspondents, but they differ very widely 
as to the extent of this publication; and it 
is here that our danger lics. Six or seven 
years since, the church with which I wor- 
ship published, for our own use, a Book of 
Tunes, with a selection of Psalms and 
Ilymns from the General Assembly’s Col- 


prayer? The more intellectual effort of , at all (which must be expected,) would | lection, and I wish to make a few sugges- 


composing or following extemporaneous pro- 
ductions, in the solema act of public devo- 


tend to defeat the plan. 3. It would be 
a tax very difficult to lay, as our fathers, 


In 
the first place, no tunes should be printed 


tions, founded upon our experience. 


tion, is very often unfavourable to simple, Who used to act upon this method, often | but such as the congregation are to sing. 


earnest fecling. 
entangled with the speaker in sentence- 


The listener becomes | 


found, to their cost. 


Most men are willing | The number should be few. 


to be thought rich until it comes to assess- | 


We printed 
about one hundred and fifty. This is one 


making, or is repelled by expressions or | ments, and then the poorer they can make | hundred more than is needed. Fifty tunes 


sentiments which, to say the least, he can- 
not readily adopt and offer up as his own. 


themselves, the better. 


| is a sufficient number. 
Before leaving this plan, let a suggestion | be 


The tunes should 
repeated by the congregation until they 


But could both parties agree, as touching be made. Adhering to the ecriptural idea, | become entirely familiar. Good tunes do 
of a just proportion according to ability, | 
gether io the use of the same words, there would it not be better, instead of leaving’ it | 
would certainly be less to hinder or distract | to the session, or a committee, to assess the | 


what things they will ask, and unite to- | 


their common act of worship. 

Whether audible responses ought also to 
be added, as a further help to congregational | 
devotion, is a question of usage and taste, | 
rather than of principle. It cannot be de- | 
pied, that in the ancient Jewish and early | 
Christian assemblies, the private person,” | 
as the phrase, ‘‘ he that occupieth the room > 
of the unlearned” might be properly ren- | 
dered, was wont literally to “say Amen.” | 
And when we hear the fervid ejaculations | 
of Methodists on the one side, and the me- | 
thodical responses of Episcopalians on the 
other, we cannot affirm the custom to be ia | 
itself either undevout or indecorous. Nor 
can it be proved to be wholly un-presbyte- | 
rian. 


stant use made familiar to the people, were 
to be followed silently, or io subdued tones.” 
The minister invited the people to make the 
Cunfeasion of Sins, « following in beart these 
words,” or “sincerely saying.” And per- 
haps this mental accompaniment and silent 
Amen are to be preferred, on the whole, 
either to the confused outcries or the me- 
chanical mumbling of our neighbours. The 


members, to leave it to each one’s enlight- 
ened Christian conscience to decide for 
himself, in the sight of God, how much of 
the pastor’s stipulated salary he ought to 
give? Then let him determine to put the 
fifty-second part of this sum into the col- 
lection-box every Sabbath, making up, of 
course, for his absences by an increased 
donation. It would seem as if apy earnest, 
trustful pastor, after duly instructing the 
consciences of his people upon this duty, 
might, in dependence upon God, safely 
venture the maintenance of himself and 
family upon such a measure. 

Now let avother, a fifth, method be 


them. 


salary. 


upon the voluntary offerings of his people, | 


not wear out. What congregation ever 
wearied of hearing “Dake Street” sung, 
or “ Warwick,” or “Christmas”? In our 
own church we sing the Doxology, to the 
tune of «Old Hundred,” at the close of 
each service, and have done so invariably 
for six or cight years, and it grows better, 
and is suog with a heartier good-will, at 
each repetition. I repeat it, fi/ty tunes are 
enough for a congregation. Print one on a 
page, and on the opposite page an average 
of four psalms and bymos, and you have 
all you need for congregational singing. 
A very large proportion of our psalms and 
hymns are inappropriate for a congregation 
to sing. They are suitable for the Chris- 
tian’s parlour, for the social mectiog of 


Christians, for the conference and prayer- 
brought forward for examination. Let all meeting. 
In our early liturgies, says the | the pews be declared free, and a cordial wel- : priety be sung by the choir, but not by the 


author of ‘c Eutaxia,” “c the prayers by con- | come be extended to all persons to occupy ) congregation, 


Others, again, can with pro- 


I would state again, as 


Let the pastor release the congrega- | the result of considerable and watchful 
tion from the payment of any stipulated obsorvation, and many years’ experience, 
Let him, in licu thereof, throw | that a book containing fifty tunes, and 
himself, in the exercise of faith in God, two hundred psalms and hymus, is all that 
bumble trust in him, and prayer to him, is required for congregational singing. 


Bat a well-trained choir, either a quar- 


asking no one for any thing, but receiving | fette, or a larger number, is a most valu- 
what each, underthe Divine guidance, may able assistance in church worship. 


see fit to give, at anytimeorinanyamount, keeps up a correct style of singing, im- 


It 


main thiog is that the attention and devo- in money or in money’s worth, anonymously | proves the taste, and corrects the dull, 


tion be easily sustained, and whether the 
voice join or respond is immaterial, if only | 


or otherwise. 
This plan may appear, to those who have 


the minister’s form (for some form every | no faith, radical and visionary; and to | 
others, whose faith is weak, impracticable, — 


minister does and must have) be so simple, | 
suitable, and well known, that each wor- 
shipper can follow it without intellectual | 
fatigue or confusion, and with a fully assent- | 
ing mind. | 
Besides the Amen in ancient worship was 
used the Se/h, or pause for silent devotion, | 
which, though also designed as a “rest” in 
the musical performance of praise, might | 
equally well, in accordance with modern 
usage, be employed for prayer. As there 
are times or moods in which the winister | 
will be prompted to fresh, uopremeditated 
utterances for which no formulary can 
make due provision, so there may be occa- | 
sions, in solemn assemblies, especially in — 
time of the communion at the Lord’s Table, | 
when intervals of silence will conduce far 
more than speech to true spiritual worship. 
Let us not disdain devotional helps, from 
whatever source they may be taken, but 
remember that no usage becomes widely 


prevalent which is not founded in some 
legitimate want of human nature, whether 


the recent lawless revival, or the random 
Amen and Hallelujah of the Methodist, 
or the formal Litany and Collects of the 
the Episcopalian. It is rather the dictate 
of wisdom to cull out the good from the 
evil, and, if possible, avoid the abuses and 
extremes of a partial system, by combining 
occasional free prayer of the minister, and 
silent prayer of the worshipper, with stated 
prayers for the whole congregation. 

3. It would complete the ideal we aro 


or even presumptuous; but let us not 


urged, 

1. It attains the great desideratum—the 
freedom of the pews to all—a welcome 
place for the needy in the house of God— 
and the meeting together there of the rich 
and the poor. Thus, too, the Church would 
escape the severe rebuke administered by 
the Lord, through one of his servants. See 
James ii. 1-5. 

2. All the cumbersome and vexatious 
machinery of collecting pew rents would be 
entirely abolished. No longer would we 


have the duoning, or threateuing with law- | 


suits, of delinquent pew-holders. No more 
would the pastor’s sensibilities be cruelly 
rasped by being told, over and over, how 
hard it is to gather up his salary, and how 
such and such of his people, of whom he 
waots to think well, neglect, or positively 
refuse, to pay their allotted stipend. 

3. It puts the whole matter strictly upon 


it be the speechless Quaker meeting, or | the basis of a free-will offering. Each one 


gives as prompted by the Lord, according 
to that scripture, “livery man, according 
as he purposeth ia his heart, so let him 
give; not grudyingly or of necessity, for 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

4. It would tend to remove, or at least 
lessen, many bitter prejudices against the 
ministry, as hirelings, and greedy of filthy 
lucre. 

5. Ministers would thereby be made to 
feel more dependent upon their Divine 


frawiog, if the congregation, besides thus 


Master, and upou his promises. It would | 


drawling manner of singing that congrega- 
tions are prone to fall into. And then, 
ogain, there is a large range of tunes, 
chants, sentences, anthems, of the most 


excellent and devotional character, that 
judge too hastily. Ino its favour it may be 


are beyond the musical abilities of any con- 
gregation. None of these, however, re- 
quire the printing of the tunes, but the 
words only. 

If I may be pardoned for again refer- 
ring to the church with which [ am con- 
nected, I would state that we have an 
organ and a quartette choir, on the floor of 
the audience-room. 
choir sing three chants, anthems, or sen- 
tences, besides the Gloria Putri; and the 
congregation sing two psalms or hymns, 
and the Doxology; and we should prefer 
to adi to the amount of our praise, rather 
than to make it less. 

It will assist our honoured ministers and 
elders in this matter, if they will bear in 
miod the true character of our Sabbath 
congregations, which many seem practi- 
cally to have forgotten. Z'hey are assem- 
blies of professed believers, met to WORSHIP 
Gop. So far as the service is concerned, 
it is not a mixed assembly of Christians 
and unbelievers, coming together to hear 
the prayers, the singing, the sermon, but 
of disciples on/y, and they for worship. It 
is not contemplated that any persons unite 
in the worship but those who confess Christ. 
Others are always present, but only as 
spectators. No church service has any 
other foundation than this. Keep this 
principle in view, and it will bea help in 
arranging this delightful and important 
part of public worsbip. 

A CHURCHMAN. 


In each service the. 


delivered at Newcastle by the Rev. Dr. 
Cairns, of Berwick. Dr. Cairns’ speech is 
reviewed by Peter Bayne, in the London 
Weekly Review, as follows: 


Dr. Cairns appears to be of opinion that 
a union between the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Chureh in Scotland 
miyht advantageously precede a union be- 
tween English Presbyterians and United 
Presbyterians on this side of the Tweed. 
Many of the latter feel, he informs us, that 
union with Kaglish Presbyterians would in- 
volve “something like a revolutionary seces- 
sion from their brethren in Scotland.” The 
United Presbyterian Church, counting in all 
live or six hundred charges, reckons from 
eighty to a hundred of these in England; 
and some ef her devoted sons “ ure not pre- 
pared to injure the mother Church, even for 
the sake of union with English Presbyte- 
rian brethren.” If, however, the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches combined in 
Scotland, the United Presbyterians of Eng- 
land might be dispensed with, “for the 
exodus would be replaced about tenfold.’ 
Dr. Cairns does not dissent from this reason- 
ing, but we cannot see that he regards it as 
particularly forcible. To us, we confess, it 
seems rather weak. United Presbyterians, 
both in Scotland and in England, are not, 
we presume, less magnanimous or less cou- 
rageous than Free Churchmen and English 
Presbyterians. 
to dispense with the power and prestige de- 
rived from numbering in her communion 
the many congregations of the English 
Presbyterians which adhered to her at the 
Disruption, will the United Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland quail at the thought of 
the injury she might sustain, if congrega- 
tions in Kogland, consisting largely of 
Koglishmen, should cease to be formally in 
connection with her. And if Free Church- 
men in England dared to proclaim them- 
selves an Koglish Church, not a Scottish 
appendage, will United Presbyterians in 
England be less brave or less independent? 
Supposing, again, that the union of the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches ia 
Scotland were consummated, would the Uni- 
ted Presbyterians of England, feeling them- 
selves then part of a large Scotch Church, 
be more willing than now to cast in their 
lot with their English brethren? To us it 
seems clear that the United Presbyterians 
in England ought, without any delay be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary, to fullow 
the example of the Knglish Presbyterians, 
and to become frankly an English Church. 
The reasons for union may be theoretically 
as stroug in Scotland as in England, but ~ 
the practical evils of disunion are more felt 
on this side the border, and the necessity 
for making the Presbyterian Church felt 
and seen amid the multitude of English de- 
nominations, bears more urgently here in 
the direction of union. The advance of 
Presbytery in England is most rapid, aid 
it is impossible, so long as there are two 
formally separate Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in the country, to prevent the occur- 
rence of jealousies in the selection of locali 
ties for new charges. It is a serious annoy- 
ance, also, if not worse, that the members 
of the two sections of the Church in Eng- 
land are mixed up in congregations without 
knowing clearly to which section they be- 
long. A Presbyterian, in England, natu- 
rally worships in that Presbyterian Church 
which he finds in his neighbourhood. If it 
is Knglish Presbyterian, he joins it though 
he has been a United Presbyterian; if it is 
United Presbyterian, he joins it though he 
has been a Free Churchman or English 
Presbyterian. Such a wan never dreams 
of seceding from either the one Church or 
the other, but he is conscious of a very 
painful sensation in consequence of his un- 
defined position. Ther estion is this: 
Does Presbyterianism come into England in 
the universality of truth, or as a mere Scot- 
tish institution? Are we to tell English- 
men that standards drawn up at Westmins- 
ter can be understood only in the shadow of 
the Grampians, and that the Church of 
Calvin, of Turretin, of Baxter, of Howe, of 
Edwards, of Hodge, is a peculiarity of Scot- 
land? Are we to ask Englishmen, are we 
to ask our own families born in Kogland, 
to divest themselves of all English prepos- 
sessions and affections, and to acknowledge 
that Scotland is to England as a crown of 
gold on the head of a clown? Are we, in 
one word, to expect that the English people 
will deem it consistent with their honour 
and independence to have their ecclesiasti- 
cal matters determined in Scottish Church 
Courts, meeting in Glasgow or Edinburgh? 
In point of fact, this is no question at all. 
It has been settled by experience. Within 
the last hundred years there have been hun- 
dreds of thousands of Presbyterians in Eng- 
land, but Presbytery has not, until very 
lately, taken root. Why? Because these 
Presbyterians called themselves Scottish 
Presbyterians, and because their families, 
feeling themselves to be nationally English, - 
naturally ceased to be ecclesiastically Scotch. 

The matter would wear a different aspect 
if a Presbyterian Church of England, formed 
by union of the two sections now apart, were 
to negotiate a union with the Churches in 
Scotland and in Ireland, with a view to the 
formation of a British Presbyterian Church. 
After careful consideration, we caunot dis- - 
cover any iosuperable objection to the con- 
stitution of a single Presbyterian Church 
for the British Isles. This was the concep- 
tion of the early Covenanters, and it would 
be incomparably more easy to realize it io 
the uineteenth than it was in the seven- 
teenth century. Belfast and Inverness are 
now practically nearer to London than Aber- 
deen and Elgin were to Edinburgh two 
hundred years ago. The local freedom of 
the Church might be secured, and adminis- 
trative efficiency maintained, by the action 
of provincial Synods, and the General Re- 
presentative Assembly might be held alter- 
nately in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. There is really, when we calmly 
think of it, nothing Utopian, nothing extra- 
vagant, in this idea. The Episcopalian 
Churches of England and Ireland have be- 


come one, and the Episcopalian Church of 


Scotland will probably be ere long associated 
with them into a single Episcopalian Church 
for the United Kingdom. The idea of 
Church Unity is, to say the very least, as 
characteristic of Presbytery as of rine 
pacy, and the Presbyterian Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland would be far more har- 
monious than the Episcopalian Church of 
Creat Britain and Ireland is ever likely to 
be. No Englishman, Scoteman, or Irish- 
man could feel his national sensibilities 
offended by belonging to a Chureh which 
had its seat in the United Kingdom. The 
Gencral Assembly of such a Church, dis- 
cussing annually the great religious ques- 
tions of the day, would exert an influence 
of vast power upon the religion of Great 
Britain and of the world. To any move- 
ment for the constitution of such a Charch, 
we should give it our earnest support. If 
the first direct step towards it were taken in 


If the Free Church dared | 
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gi roof whisk can possi- 
bly be given that their contendings hitherto 


it into fi nts; when those are heated to 

‘past, the liquid gold or silver flows 
out in an unbroken stream. The process of 
breaking up has been going on among the 
Presbyterian Churches for nearly two centu- 
ries; the time has now, we trust, come, 


under the eye of the Divine Refiver, 
and through the quickening of spiritual life 
in each, they may re-unite. The best vindi- 


cation of divisions for the sake of purity, 
would be the fact that they bore fruit in 
The wost influential laymen of the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, Mr. Dunlop the Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Henderson, of J’ark, and 
others, are ardently in favour of union, and 
we would respectfully suggest that the day 
has come for the resumption of those efforts 
towards that end, upon which they tentative- 
ly and temporarily entered a few years ago. 
We have extended these remarks beyond 
the usual length, but the subject is one of 
transcendent impcrtance, and we gladly own 
to what Dr. Gibson onco derisively called a 
‘passion for union.” It is, we thank God, 
@ passion which is in these days extending. 
It pervades the laity of the Church. Our 
rapid Irish friends are already warm upon 
the subject; in England, it animates almost 
all who call themselves Presbyterians ; and, 
once the sacred fire is well kindled among 
the Scotch, it will burn with a per-fervour 
beside which the zeal both of Englishmen 
and Irishmen will look pale. 


Publisned at 606 Chestnut street, Partape trata; 
and at 530 Broadway, New York. 


SATURDAY, March 14, 1863. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tavurspay Arrernoon Meetina. 


Arrangement for March. 

Third Thursday.—Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Penn Square. Subject—** Success in 
the Christian life; in what it consists, and 
how it may be attained.” ; 

Fourth Thursday.—Second Presbyterian 
Church, Seventh street below Arch. Subject 
—* Imitation of Christ.” 

Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, P. M. 


Growrn.—The New-school 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia is 
manifesting a most commendable zeal in 
church extension, in the city and sur- 
rounding country. An elegant new church 
in North Broad street, for the congrega- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Adams, is well ad- 
vanced. The First Presbyterian Church 
bas purchased lots fora mission chapel at 
Ninth and Wharton streets, in the south- 
ern part of the city. The sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars, bequeathed to the Church 
by a former member, is to be expended in 
this enterprise. Calvary Church proposes 
shortly to enlarge the Tabor Mission Cha- 
pel, which was founded by it, and which is 
in @ prosperous condition. A new church 
has lately been opened at Reeseville, Penn- 
sylvania, near to the city. In Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the Central Churon has, 
within a few weeks, paid a debt of fourteen 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars, and 

‘ now possesses a building worth fifty thousand 
dollars, and a mission chapel worth from two 

. to three thousand, both clear of debt. The 
Rev. Charles A. Smith has resigned the 
charge of the Western Church, (New- 
echool,) in the city of Philadelphia. 


Tue Ace or Our Race.—The long- 
talked of volume, by the geologist, Sir 
Charles Lyell, on the «‘ Antiquity of Man,” 
has been published in England, and we 
have no doubt will speedily be republished 
on this sideof the ocean. It is represented 
as being a resume of all the geological facts 
bearing on the question, without the deduc- 
tion of those conclusions of which every one 
who reads the book must be thinking. Tor 
obviously this book scatters to the winds 
the received biblical chronology. It places 
the creation of man centuries and ages back 
of the period at which it is usually supposed 
to have taken place. Further, the theory 
of Sir Charles Lyell supposes man to have 
appeared as savage, brutal, and ignorant, 
aod thus sgain impinges upon the sacred 
record. The book will doubtless intensify 
the conflict which is wagiog between some 
scientific men and the defenders of God's 


holy word. 


Tas Fate or Lurner.—The wit of the 
Catholic Herald is somewhat sardonic. We 
will give an illustration. In a fiery political 
debate, a United States Senator charged 
another with such fierce fanaticism, that 
had he lived in olden times, he would have 
been a persecutor, and have “lighted the 
fires of Smithfield,” or “burned Luther.”’ 
The incidental reproof thus administered to 
the Church of Rome rouses the editor of the 
Herald, and he retaliates in a few sentences, 
in a sneering tone, ending with the follow- 


ing, in which the cool audacity of the judg- | 


ment implied, is in strong contrast with the 

ardent pleasure manifestly felt in the thought 

of the torture of the great heretic: 
“*«Burned Luther!’ At the present time, 


we that burning Luther would be a 
work supererogation. That apostle of 
error is 


probably a as warm as this sea- 
son will allow, and his friends ia the other 
world will strictly manage their furnaces.” 


MAP OF PALESTINE. 


E are much gratified to learn that the 
Rev. Lyman Coleman, DD, and 
Professor TH. 8. Osborn, have been engaged 
for several years in preparing and perfect- 
ing a new aod claborate map of the Holy 
Laod and Syria. By competent judges, 
who have bed an opportunity of inspecting 
it, it has been pronounced to be, both me- 
chanically and scientifically, the greatest 
avd most satisfactory map of Palestine 
which has ever been published. We can 
readily believe this, from what we know of 
its projectors, both of whom have devoted 
much time to the study of biblical geogra- 
pby, and have personally explored Pales- 
tine. They are also most favourably known 
by their published works, and are not to be 
classed with mere copyists. The best guar- 
anty is thus furnished that their map will 
be well worthy of the attention of the stu- 
dent and scholar. It will be ten feet by 
siz, and 80 ingeniously arranged on rollers, 
as to require a wall surface of only three feet 
io height by six in breadth. The work is 
pow ready for the press, but the peculiarity 
of the times in regard to the expenses of 
publishing, renders it necessary that there 
should be a certain number of subscribers 
secured to justify the publication. These 
will be furnished with the map at a reduced 
cost, mot exceeding ten dollars. We advise 
our Sanday-schools, for whose instruction 
it is well adepted, to take immediate mea- 
sares to obtain it. In fact, all lovers of 
biblical lesrniog would find it a most use- 
fal adjunct to the biblical apparatus. 
Those interested can communicate with 
Lyman Coleman, D.D., Easton, Pennsylva- 
nis, or R. L. Barnes, Map Publisher, No. 
27 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 


T would, perhaps, be difficult to give a 
@efinition of what is a oecessary of 
lifé, which would satisfy all—and hence it 
might be well to give no deficition at all; 
thus leaving each reader to determine the 
matter for himself. It is very evident, 
however, that there are some things which 
it would be a great inconvenience to do 
without, and a good many which might be 
regarded as superfluous. Siill, taste and 
habit may make that a necessity to one, 
which would be a luxury to another; and, 
indeed, it is somewhat remarkable with 
what fecility such conversions take place. 
A log-house, with one room, has often af- 
forded comfortable shelter to a whole fawi- 


ly; they could not well have done with | 


less; should their wealth, however, rise 
some degrees in the scale, they would un- 
doubtedly find that the log structure was 
suddenly divested of all its conveniences— 
not that it, but they, had undergone a 
great change. Mascory wust now be sub- 
stituted for logs, and the one apartment 
must give place to many. ‘Their clothing, 
too, had been sufficient fur covering and 
warmth, and their plain food had been 
nutritious; but the stone bouse would 
speedily suggest the propriety of clothes of 
a better fabric and more fashionable cut, 
while their stomachs would crave food a 
little more varied and palatable, and a little 
better cooked—and yet they might not 
dream they were crossing the line between 
necessaries and luxaries. Oa the supposi- 
tion that wealth was still increasing, it 
would be no extravagant presumption that 
the same family might exchange their 
country for a city residence; and then ne- 
cessity would require still costlier dress, 
richer furniture, and more dainty food. It 
might be—for such things bave been—tbat 
the steel fork should give place to the silver 
one, the costly tea service be substituted for 
the crockery, the windows be draped with 
damask, and the parlour be adorned with 
works of art. [ere would be a wide differ- 
ence from tho original log house, with its 
plain appointments; and yet they would be 
unwilling to admit that they had any more 
than was necessary. So circumstances alter 
cases. Worldly prosperity has a magic in- 
fluence in obliterating the lines between 
luxuries and necessaries; so that the rich 
man’s necessity would be the poor man’s 
luxury. 

It was recently said of one of our most 
eminent statesmen, that when an additional 
duty was suggested on fobacco as a luxury, 
he objected, on the ground that tobacco 
was—at least, to him—a necessary. An 
English nobleman, three hundred years 
ago, was entirely content with that rough 
kind of living which would be esteemed 
absolutely barbarous at the court of Victo- 
ria, and the simple habits of our own fore- 
fathers have long been discarded by their 
more prosperous descendants. 

This, then, is the complication of the 
matter, so that it would be doubtful whe- 
ther any jury of twelve men could be se- 
lected to determine precisely what were the 
necessaries of life. Suiill, it is possible, in 
some degree, to disentangle the question. 
All must admit that there are many things, 
which, without much sacrifice of conveni- 
ence or comfort, we might forego. It is 
true they wight, in various ways, be pleas- 
ing, and on this account desirable, without 
being indispensable. The question of ne- 
cessity is not apt to arise, except in emer- 
gencies which suggest the propricty of 
economy. Such a crisis is now upon us. 
One of the results of the war is, not only 
to increase the expenses of living, but to 
diminish incomes from taxation. It be- 
comes a question, what can we do without, 
in order to meet our altered circumstances? 
If the examination be carefully made, there 
will necessarily be some change in our views 
on the subject of economics. We may find 
that many articles which have arranged 
themselves under the head of necessaries, 
may be dismissed to the opposite category 
of luxuries. If we have to curtail, we will 
naturally begin with the articles we can 
best do without; and it will be matter of 
astonishment how many superfluous—al- 
though perbaps orvawental, branches way 
be lopped off, without endangering the life 
of the tree. When the pruning process 
commences, we earnestly admonish our 
friends not to fall into mistakes—for there 
is a peculiar liability to this. Thus, how 
apt some persons are to apply the knife first 
to their religious and benevolent gifts, as 
if these were superfluities; whereas these 
are, in a high sense, pecessarics. They 
are necessary to meet man’s responsibilities 
to God, and hence necessary for his own 
spiritual safety. If a man diminishes his 
expenses by casting off a poor and depen- 
dent relation, by giving up his pew in 
church, by cuttiog down his subscription 
to his pastor’s support, by refusing all aid 
to charitable and religious institutions, be 
begios at the wrong end. Let him rather 
curtail his personal and housebold expenses ; 
reduce the superfluities here, and never re- 
trench on God’s province until be has fully 
exacted on his self-denial in other depart- 
ments. His conscience will be the easier 
for it, and his soul the safer. It is far bet- 
ter to deny ourselves a few outward com- 
forts than to imperil out spiritual interests 
by attempting to “rob God.” 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


]* a letter from Rev. J. B. Dales, D.D, 

now abroad, which we fiod in the. 
Evangelical Repository, the following inter- 
esting religious statistics are given: 


“Lonpon.—In London, with its nearly 
3,000,000 of souls, regularly needing the 
means of grace, we counted in its lists 
of principal churches, 115 of the Hstab- 
lished, (Episcopal,) 53 Independents, 5:3 
Baptists, 47 Wesleyan Methodists, 5 in 
connection with the Kstablished Church of 
Scotland, and 13 Presbyterian. In all 
these churches services are held every Sab- 
bath, and more or less through the week. 
While some of them, as in portions of the 
Established Church, are strongly Roman- 
izing in their tendencies, yet probably in 
few places is there an equal number of 
churches in which more of the siwple and 
pure gospel is preached. While, too, the 
professed l’rotestant churches, where 
and her missionaries are at work, are thinly 
attended, we saw vast crowds wait on the 
ministry of some of the most evangeli@l 
preaching. In one of these, from 3000 to 
2000 persons are probably found at each 
stated Sabbath service. In another, the 
list of communicants has upwards of 1200 
nawes, while there are twelve Sabbath. 
schools, containing about 4000 scholars, 
carried on by that single church. 


“ Panis —Even in Paris there are hope- 
ful sigus. In 1507 there were in all that 
great city 5 Se pastors and two places 
of worship belonging to the Reformed 
Church, while the Lutherans had not a 
single pastor in it, and only one house of 
worship. Now, however, according to the 
Archives du Christianisme of January 1862, 
there are 48 pastors of various Protestant 
denominations, 31 places of worship, 83 ser- 
vices every week, (59 on the Sabbath, and 
24 on week evenings,) and about 50 other 
meetings for prayer and mutual edification. 
Five of these have the services conducted 
more or less in the English language, and 
nearly all of them are well attended. Surely, 


euch a change augurs well. The hands that 


seatter the word of God in the midst of the 
tceming masses of that great city may not 
be what they should be—but faithful is He 
that has said, ‘My word shall not return to 
me void: it shall accomplish that which I 
— and prosper in the thing whereunto 

sent it.’ 

“A good work is also going forward in 
the evangelical education of the young. 


_ It is supposed there are at the present 


| 


| ing him by the witty divine. 


time 100 boarding-schools, 8 normal, and 
over 2000 primary schools in conection 
with Protestant Churches. In Paris, where 
the first Sabbath-school was opened, in 
1822, with less than 20 children, there are 
now nearly 30 schools, with more than 4000 
children in them. The Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches together have three 
theological schools for raising up young 
men fur the ministry, viz: at Geneva, Stras 
burgh, and Montauban. ‘The Independents 
have no theological seminary in France, 
but usually send their young men to Gene- 
va, where they study under D’ Aubigoé and 
Gaussen; or to Lausanne, to the Seminary 
of the Free Church, of the Canton of Vaud. 
Of this body there are now 94 pastors in 
France.” 


WICKED TIMES. 


a. times are, no doubt, very depraved, 

but it may seriously be questioned 
whether they are more so, than in the ages 
past. The same human nature, at all times, 
when pot under the restrainiog influences 
of grace, will exhibit the same depraved 
features. lle that reads history will find 
eccasion to remark, that in all climes, at 
all times, aod under all governments, wick- 
edness has alarmingly prevailed. A cler- 
gyman, who bewailed the especial wicked- 
ness of the times, dwelt empbatically on 
this topic while oo a visit to a meighbour- 
ing clergyman. The latter having heard 
him out, went to his library, and taking 
down a book, remarked, “ Ilere is an author 
who agrees with you precisely.” Having 
read several pages deploring the prevalent 
wickedoess, much to the satisfaction of his 
visitor, who was pleased to find his viows 
so ably confirmed, he quietly remarked, 
‘This book was printed just one hundred 
years ago.” From a long experience of 
the world’s degeoeracy, or from some pecu- 
liar examples of atrocity which have fallen 
uoder our eye, we may be led to institute 
a comparison between the present and past, 
not very favourable to the former; but if 
we revert to the state of morals in ancient 
Ezypt, Nineveb, Babylon, Greece, Rome, 
or io later feudal times, we shall not be 
quite so sure that the present bas any iofa- 
wous distinction in wickedoess. Man has 
at all times, and io all places, fully illus- 
trated the doctrine of total depravity, and 
fully confirmed the representations of the 
Bible on this subject. It bas been by a 
miracle of divine forbearance, that the earth 
has been preserved to the present time; and 
there has been no such improvement in 
our owa times, as to secure its exemption 
from the purgation of the last conflagration. 
Instead, therefure, of deploriog the times, 
let us strive to mend them, and as the 
polluted stream passes on, cast into it the 
purifying salt of grace. 


THE POPE AND THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

Curtous chapter in European diplo- 

4 macy has lately been unveiled to the 


public, which has caused much surprise, 
and elicited some sharp comments. It is 
well known that the Pope of Rome does 
not regard the city of Rome as a secure 
place of residence, especially if some turn 
in public affairs should deprive him of those 
foreign bayonets by which he is pow pro- 
tected from his subjects. J)uriog the year 
which has just closed, he signified his sense 
of danger, it is said, to at least two of the 
Roman Catholic powers of the Continent, 
and made inquiry whether a place of resi- 
dence could be found for him, if necessary, 
within their dominions. The answer re- 
turned was a negative, veiled in all the 
soft and deferential phrases with which 
diplomatists are accustomed to sweeten 
such bitter pills. 

While matters were in this state, and 
the trepidation at Rowe was becoming 
greater, in consequence of Garibaldi’s 
movement ia Sicily, an Koglish gentleman, 
by the name of Odo Russell, an attaché of 
the British embassy at Turin, who had 
been spending some time in Rome, made 
his appearance one fise morning in the 
early summer of last year at the palace of 
the Pope, to solicit an audience previous to 
leaving for England. During the audience 
the Pope, in a seemingly careless way, asked 
Mr. Russell whether, in case he was com- 
pelled to leave Rome, he would receive 
hospitality and protection in Hogland. 
Mr. Russell made a civil, non-committal 
answer to this question, and presently 
bowed himself out from the presence of his 
holiness. Of course, the incident was duly 
reported to the Foreign Office in London, 
and when Mr. Odo Russell returned to 
Rome in the autumn, he bore with him a 
dispatch from Lord Joho Russell, which 
he was authorized to read to Cardinal An- 
tonelli, in which it was argued that it 
would be very wise in the Pope to with- 
draw from the city of Rome, at least until 
the political dissensions of Italy were beal- 
ed; and that if he would signify bis wish 
so to do, Koglish naval vessels would con- 
vey him to Malta, or any port be might 
wish to reach; or that if he wished to 
reside permanently in Majesty's do- 
minions, “a mansion fit fur his reception’’ 
would be provided for him in Malta. This 
offer was respectfully declined by Cardinal 
Antonelli, acting in behalf of the Pope. 

Woe live in a century full of wonders, 
and likely, ere its yeors have fully passed 
away, to add largely to the marvels already 


on its records; but, surely, ove of its most 


signal wonders would have been the spec- 
tacle of a Pope of Rome seeking a refuge 
and protection in the realms of a Protest- 
ant (Jaeen of Nogland. The oscupant of 
St. Peter’s chair upon the quarter-deck of 
an Koglish mao-of war, or dwelling quietly 
under the guardianship of the guas of 
Koglish forts, would have been a sight to 
attract the gaze of Europe, and of many 
beyond the bounds of Europe. That 
Karl Russell should have the boldness to 
make such a proposition, completely jus- 
tifies the sneering remark of the Saturday 
Review, that “the pleasure of astonishing 
somebody scems to be a necessary condition 
of Earl Russell’s political vitality.” Years 
ago Sydoey Swith asserted of him that he 
would uadertake to lead the chanoel feet 
at an hour's notice, and do several other 
thiogs equally hazardous, and of which he 
was equally igoorant; and this late diplo- 
matic coup seems to be a proof of the cor- 
rectoess of the judgment formed concern- 
For his pro- 
position simply was, to transfer an entire 
Kuropean court, and a court of a very 
peculiar character, with all its parapher- 
nalia, to a crown colony of Great Britain, 
and to make the leading Vrotestant power 
of Europe the guard and protector of 
the visible Head of the Papacy. When 
Mivart, the great hotel-keeper of London, 
was asked, during the memorable year 
1848, when the spirit of revolution was 
causing kings and kinglings to seek safety 
in the British Isles, whether be could 


accommudate another diserowned fuzitive, 
who might soon be in London, be is said to 
have remarked, that so many of this class 
were already in bis house, that he doubted 
whether he could accommodate more. Upon 
being told, however, that it was the Pope 
of Rome, he replied that he might find 
room for a single gentleman. Earl Russell 
proposes to find a residence for this single 
gentleman, avd for all the single gentle. 
men, and, we suppose, single ladies, who 
follow in his train. Tne entire ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery, with cardinals, propaganda, 
and the chiefs of the various orders, was 
to be transplanted to Protestant soil, to 
continue the precarious existence of the 
Papacy under the British flag. Portu- 
patcly for the Pope, Garibaldi’s expedition 
failed. The Emperor of France also got 
wind of the plan to rob him of his State- 
prisoner-in-chief, and Karl Russell took 
nothing by bis motion, os the lawyers say, 
except the privilege of laying the papers 
which contained the history of this bafiled 
negotiation on the tables of the astonished 
Houses of Parliament. 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


[COMRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


“ The Jerseys’’—East and West—Dedication at 
Andrew, Ivwa—At Peosta, lowa—T’rairie 
Church, Iowa — Middle Creek, 
Lewistown, [linois—Freeport, Illinois, 

West or tHe 

Messrs. Editors—lt is with pleasure that 
these distant and benighted regions bear 
from « The Jerseys.” Sbe is the mother 
of many of us indeed, but of many others 
she is, to curry out the apt metaphor of 
«‘ Rancocas,” only our spiritual nurse; and 
it gives us joy to know that there are those 
who are keepiog “the cradle of Presbyte- 
rinoism”’ rocking, avd still filling it well. 
We know that io a spiritual point of view, 
the pvarrow but great State, with its noble 
aud most beloved Seminaries and Colleges, 
is all eatisfactory, orthodox, aud patriotic. 
How could it be otherwise, having so many 
ortho-doctors within its bounds? 

Some time since, the writer published in 
your columns an article upon “ Hast and 
West,” dwelling upon the necessity of 
scouting all thoughts and suggestions which 
would lead to any Civersity of feeling and 
interest between the two. It was felt to 
be a needful rewonstrance then—it is no 
less so now. I believe, however, that there 
is, and can be no danger of a result so much 
to be deprecated, except upon one single 
contingency; and that occasion will be the 
recognition of the Southern Covfederacy by 
our Government, and a division between 
North and South. But I do speak the 
miods of many considerate aod candid mep, 
when I declare, that if we yield in this 
nativoal contest, and fail of our end, there 
will be great danger of attempts, very se- 
rious, if not successful, to sever the connec- 
tion between the KEastera aod the Western 
States, and to form a third confederacy, to 
be on more favourable terms with the 
South thao the East could be supposed to 
be, and so to reap the full benefits of a free 
and open Mirsissippi. There is but one 
hope for us, my brethren. By God's grace, 
we must prevail, und extinguish rebellion, 
or we are hopelessly wrecked as a nation, 
sod broken into wavy picces. The war, 
however terrible, must be carried on to a 
successful issue to prevent more terrific 
disaster aud shawe. Itis the bitter cup 
which has been put to our lips, and there 
is nothiog left us but to drain it. 

We are assured by “ Rane reas’’ that 
‘loyal men are these of Jersey, with some 
exceptions,’ and we gladly accept the state- 
ment, and rejoice io it, whilst we hope the 
exceptions may grow less. And we would 
give them cheer, aud would beseech them, 
as fathers and brethren, to maintain the 
faith firm uoto the ead—not to hearken to 
the voice of discouragemvat or reverse, but 
for our sakes, and for their owo,—above all, 
for our Master’s suke—to stand fast io the 
stern, unwavering resolution to maintain, at 
every cost, the integrity of our government, 
and the authority of its rule over every foot 
of its rightful soil. This, and this alone, 
cap save us as a pation. 

We are informed that the new and com. 
fortable house of worship of our church in 
Andrew, the county-seat of Jackson county, 
Iowa, was dedicated on Tuesday, February 
10th, to the worship of God. The Rev. 
W. P. Carson, of Epworth, (to whom we 
are indebted for this iafurmation,) preached 
from Psalm exxii. 1, of “the gladuess with 
which God's people come to his house.” 
The Rov. Mr. Noerr, the pastor, read a 
historical sketch of the church from its 
organization, seventeen years since. It has 
been supplied by the Rev. Messrs. Haddon, 
Galitan, Potter, and several others at ioter- 
vals. The present pastor has been labour- 
ing in it and the neighbouring church of 
Mequoketa for nearly three years past, with 
good’ success. ‘The effort to build began 
about six years since, before hard times set 
in, aod they have now succeeded in com- 
pleting a nice brick edifice, leaving no debt 
upon it, to their great satisfaction and 
credit. At a communion season the Sab- 
bath previous, four or five persons, two of 
them quite aged, made public profession of 
their faith, and several others seem deeply 
concerned abort their salvation. As show- 
ing the sacrifices many of our feeble churches 
make in this war, one godly father and 
elder of this church has furnished four sons 
to the army, and his wife three, of whom 
they are now mourning the death of two. 
If judgment has begun at the house of 
God, what shall the end be of them that 
obey not the gospel of God? 

It also is pleasing to record the dedica- 
tion of another church edifice within the 
bounds of our Presbytery of Dubuque— 
that of Peosta—one of the churches to 
which the Rev. W. P. Carson winisters. 
This neat Gothic frame, begua under the 
auspices of our esteemed brother ‘Wells, 
now of the Pacific State, and complete ex- 
cept as to some adornments and the base- 
ment, was dedicated to the service of Jeho- 
vah on Sabbath, February 22d, io the pre- 
sence of a large congregation. Before the 
dedicatory prayer was offered, an appeal 
was made by the pastor, and in response 
thereto, the remaining amount necessary 
to make it a perfect offering, without spot 
or blemish, being about seventy dollars, 
was promptly subscribed, and the greater 
part of it paid at once. 
gratulation that this church has such a 
promising start, and we know that it is the 
subject of much thanksgiving to its ener- 
getic and acceptable pastor. It is situated 
at a station oa the railroad, twelve miles 
west of Dubuque, upon a gentle eminence, 
aod its attractive exterior adds much to 
the beauty of the village, and will tend to 
refine and elevate the architectural taste of 
the community. Why shou!d not our young 
churches endeavour more to make their 
buildings tasteful, as well as comfortable— 
attractive to the eye, as well as protective 
to the back? 

The Prairie church, also ia this county, 
we understand is about to proceed to the 
erection of a church building, as soon as 
spring opens, the material being now in 
process of collection, and a liberal sub- 
scription having been obtained for this end. 
Mr. J. B. Vawter is supplying them at 
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present, together with the church of Far- 
mers Creek. These are very encouraging 
items, as regards temporal concerns, aod 
they show that we are not all asleep, nor 
uowilling to make sacrifices even in troub- 
lous times. 

Further reports also continue to reach 
us, of spiritual life in some of our neigh- 
bouring churches, which are causes of 
thanksgiving to God. The church of 
Middle Creek, near Rockford, Illinois, late 
the charge of brother Carson, now supplied 
by the Rev. James Merritt, of Obio, has 
been blessed by the presence of the Lloly 
Spirit, and the hopeful conversion of nearly 
forty souls. The meetiogs began, we be- 
lieve, at the weck of prayer, and lasted for 
several weeks, and at our last accounts the 
interest had not entirely subsided. 

From the church of Lewiston, Llinois, 
we also hear glad tidings of the conversion 
of a number of souls, and a very hopeful 
condition of spiritual life. This church 
has lately called as pastor a graduate of the 
last class of Allegheny Seminary, who has 
earvest prospect of success in his cordial 
reception by the people of bis flock, and 
the early manifestation of the Divine bless. 
ing in his charge. 

We are also ioformed that the Rev. W. 
J. Johuston, of Lena, Presbytery of Belvi- 
dere, (New-school,) bas received a call to 
our valuable church in Freeport, Lilinois, 
and it is expected that he will accept the 
call, and return to the church of his early 
ministerial days. 

We hope soon to hear further reports of 
spiritual and tewporal blessiugs in this part 
of our field, to the glory of our Lord and 
Redeemer. HAWKEYE. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


West Point, Iowa, March 2, L803. 

Messrs. Editors—As our modern Church 
life is so wanting in those acts of self. 
sacrifice and munificence which gave a 
romantic splendour to the early and middle 
ages of the Christian Church, it is cheering 
to light on an incident which has the fla- 
vour of the old heroic self-sacrifice about it. 

Two miles from the thriving little towa 
of Franklin, Lee county, Iowa, there is a 
German church, called Kvangelicel St 
Peter's, in connection with the Presbytery 
of lowa, of which the Rev. F. W. H. 
Breuchert is pastor. Last summer, one of 
the members of this church, residing in 
Fravkliv, concluded that the cause of 
Christ would be advanced in that place, by 
haviog a Presbyterian church there—but 
there appeared no hope of obtaining it, 
unless he should build it ‘himself. This 
man, Mr. John Berger, is young, and with 
a young family growing up about him. 
He is in comfortable circumstances, not 
rich. Lis property has been accumulated 
by his trade, of a saddic and harness maker, 
at which he stilllabours. But, taking coun- 
sel not of interest, but of duty, he went 
forward, and one Sabbath last fall was able 
to present to the Lord a small, but neat 
stone church, completely finished dnd fur- 
nished, costing over one thousand dollars, 
all paid by himself. The writer had the 
pleasure of preaching in it on the afternoon 
of the day of its dedication, and occasion- 
ally since. Mr. Berger is a childlike, 
modest man, who does not seek the praise 
of men; aod yet I think all will agree with 
me, that here is an act which needs a 
chronicle on earth, as well as io heaven. 

Oa the last Sabbath of February, the 
Presbyterian congregation of West Point, 
lows, had the pleasure also of dedicating 
uoto the Lord the new church, which for 
cighteca months past they have been build- 
ing. The church is sixty feet long, and 
thirty six wide, with a tower twelve feet 
square, prejecting in part from the front, 
fur a vestibule. It is of brick, in the 
Romanesque style, well and substantially 
built, completed, except the spire on the 
tower; and having been commenced in 
cheap times, with the furniture, cost less 
than $3000. All but $100 of this was fur- 
vished by the congregation; $200 of this 
was given by friends of the pastor at the 
East; and $200 has been borrowed. Ser- 
viees were held before and after the Sub- 
bath, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered on that day. Four 
persons made a profession of their faith. 
There was more than ordioary ioterest 
during the services; several persons were 
awakened, aod some, we trust, converted. 
And all hearts were filled with gratitude to 
the Lord, who had stirred us up to build a 
sanctuary, where we might worship him. 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 

The Rev. J. W. Larrimore, of Mount 
Pleasant, assisted the pastor during all the 
services, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
church and community. There is some- 
what of a gencral awakening of the church- 
es in this region. There has been an cx- 
tensive revival at Middletown, growing out 
of a series of Union services held there; at 
Denmark, a large number of conversions 
have taken place in the Congregational and 
Baptist churches. At Mount Pleasant 
there is a very powerful revival in the 
Methodist church, which is shared in by 
the Presbyterian church. There appears 
to be signs of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in other churches. G. D. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


VOLUNTEER CHAPLAINS FOR THE 
ARMY. 


The plan given below, having been sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee of the 
United States Christian Commission, was 
wost vordially approved and adapted. 

Responses from pastors and others may 
be made either to the New York Commit- 
tee, at No. 30 Bible [louse, New York, or 
to the United States Christian Commission, 
13 street, Philadelphia. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

H Srvuarr, Chairman. 

W. E. BoarpMan, Secretary. 

One of the most gallant and devout of 
our Major-Generals declared publicly in the 
Representatives’ [Hall, on Washington's 
birth-night, that the chaplaincy system of 
the army had proved a failure. His own 


It is matter of | best in the service—had now but two chap- 


division of fifteen regiments—one of the 


lains remaining. We suppose the facts to 
be substantially these: 
1. A considerable proportion of Arms Chap- 


spiritual guides, if so disposed. The Chris- 
tianity of the country owes it to the great 
Head of the Church, to itself, and to a 
noble army, to meet the emergency, and to 
meet it NOW. 
The New York Committee of the United 
States Christian Commission propose the 
following plan, carnestly requesting its im- 
mediate consideration by clerical bodies, 
pastors, and churches, and respectfully urg- 
ing the promptest action : 
1. The voluntary enlistment of at least one 
minister of the gospel, of talent, position, and 
approved adaptation to this special service, for 
each brigade of the army—say 300 in all— 
during « period of two or three months each. 
Every city or large town can spare one pastor at 
least, and the best one, for this noble work; his 
pulpit being supplied by his ministerial breth- 
ren of the same or of different denominations 
in rotation, or otherwise. 
ecclesiastical body can thus detail a represen- 
tative for the army. 

2. Each volunteer chaplain may be aceon’ 
panied by a layman from his own or a neigh- 


a Delegate of the Christian Commission, who 
shall aid in the distribution of the Scriptures, 
tracts, newspapers, and camp and hospital 
stores, and in holding meetings, or visiting 
the sick and wounded, 

3. The service thus proposed should be gra- 
tuitous; but the Christian Commission will 
defray all expenses of pastor and delegate 
going to, returning from, and while on the 
field, and furnish all needed publications, 
stores, and other means of usefulness, On 
this system: 

The army would bave a demonstration 
of the benevolence of the gospel, and of its 
umbassadors. The very presence of a repu- 
table, experienced preacher of Christ in the 
camp, on the one errand of salvation, with 
po earthly reward, would be a liviog ser- 
mon. Able and earnest appeals to the con- 
sciences of officers aod men, sebered by the 
exposures and disappoiotmeuts of war, from 
esteemed pastors whose congregations have 
lent them for this mission of Christian cha- 
rity, and whose motives to effort could not 
be questioned, must have great power. It 
would infuse new animation ioto the army. 
There is reason to believe that such labours 
would be universally welcomed by officers 
and soldiers. 

The pastors and churches might expect 
a blessing on their joint self-denial. 

The country ueeds the exawple of Chris- 
tian patriotism and devotion to so grand a 
spiritual object, as a counterpoise to the 
selfishness aud spirit of faction so uvhap- 
pily prevalent. 

The Christianity of the country needs for 
its own invigoration aod revival such a de- 
monstration of unselfish vigour as would be 
afforded by the simultaneous devotion of 
three hundred of its ablest preachers to the 
Volunteer Chaplaincy service, among half 
a million of needy, waiting, dying souls. 

WittiaAM Chairman. 

30 Bible ITouse, New York, March 3, 1863. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


ITS ORIGINATORS. 


Messrs. Editors—At a very early period 
in the history of our Government, the sub- 
ject of colonizing the free people of colour 
of the United States became one of deep 
and profound ioterest. Long before 1814, 
the period named by a correspondent of the 
New York Observer, as quoted ia your ex- 
cellent paper of this date, as that ion which 
the scheme of African Colonization was 
suggested by liviog mivister of the 
West,” this particular preject had been re- 
commended in various quarters, and by in- 
dividuals of different classes and opinions. 

In 1777, Thomas Jefferson proposed to 
the Legislature of Virginia to have incorpo- 
rated in the revised code of that Common- 
wealth, a plan for colonizing the free col- 
oured population, and to establish a colony 
in some part of our Western country. The 
Legislature of the same State, at its session 
in LSO1, adopted a resolution looking to the 
purchase of land without the limits of the 
United States for this purpose. In a com- 
munication from Mr. Jefferson to Governor, 
afterwards President Monroe, November 24, 
1801, he discusses the movement at length, 
and remarks that « Africa would offer a last 
and undoubted resort.” The Legislature 
again, January 16, 1802, among other pro- 
ceedings, requested ‘the President of the 
United States, in procuring the lands, to 
prefer the Continent of Africa.” Aon 
Mifllin was prominent in urging measures 
for procuring, on the coast of Africa, a place 
to which the people of colour might be 
colonized. Mr. Jefferson’s opinion on this 
proposition having been invited, January 
21, IS11, he wrote:—“Having long ago 
made up my mind on this subject, I have 
no hesitation in sayivg, that I have ever 
thought that the most desirable measure 
which could be adopted for drawing off this 
part of our population—most advantageous 
for themselves as well as for us. Going 
from a country possessing all the useful 
arts, they might be the means of transplant- 
ing them among the inhabitants of Africa; 
and would thus carry back to the country 
of their origin the seeds of civilization, 
which might render their sojournment here 
a blessing, in the end, to that country.” 

Tbe Rev. Samuel Ilopkins, D.D., of 
Newport, Rhode Island, early attempted 
efforts for the conversion of Africa. His 
plan was, to educate native Africans, and 
return them as missionaries. He corres- 
ponded with individuals and public bodies 
in America and in Europe. In 1773, he 
issued a circular inviting contributions, and 
several coloured lads were put to school. 
The war of Independence interrupted the 
movement. ‘Two of bis “promising young 
men” emigrated to Liberia in 1826, aged 
seventy and seventy-five years respectively. 

In 1787, Dr. Thornton, of Washington 
City, proposed the organization of a party 
of coloured persons to settle on the coast of 
Africa, volunteerivg to accompany and lo- 
cate them. A number of blacks promptly 
responded, but the undertaking failed for 
want of funds. 

Colonization in Africa, with reference to 
civilization, appears to have been contem- 
plated in England in 1780, when a definite 
plan was projected by Dr. H. Smeathman, 
who had passed some time io Africa. Dr. 
Fothergill and Granville Sharp endorsed 
the enterprise. The latrer may be regarded 
as the founder of Sierra Leone. The first 
removal to this colony was ia 1787. The 
British Government transported from Nova 
Svotia, in 1791, several huodred American 
people of colour to that colony. These 
were once slaves in the Unsited States. 
Some Maroons, from Jamaica, were also 
settled there, it is believed, io 1805. 

For several years Captain Paul Cuffee 
laboured for the elevation of his race. In 


lains are among the most excellent and self- 
denying men in the ministry. 

2. Many regiments entered and have con- 
tinued in the service without a Chaplain, and , 
many others are now destitute on account of | 
the resignation, sickness, or incompetency of | 
those appointed; and with no prospect of sup- | 
plying the vacancies. | 

3. The law under which Chaplains are ap | 
pointed defines no position, gives nu protection, 
and prescribes no duties; so that the best men | 
are liable to discouragement, under unfavour- 
able local intluences, and the religious inter- 
ests of the army must be imperfectly provided 
fur until the law is modified. | 


4. Owing to a variety of causes, not a Jew | 
unworthy incumbents of this most important 
office are still in commission. 

The Goveroment cannot be held respon- | 
sible for this state of facts, or remedy its | 
evils; nor is it practicable for regiments ia | 


the field to sypply their lack of competent 


— 


1811, he visited, in his own vessel, com- 
manoded by his nephew, and maoned en- 
tirely by coloured men, Sierra Leone and 
England, and met some of the most emi- 
nent persons of that day, by whom he was 
treated with much attention and respect. 
In 1815, at the conclusion of the conflict 
between Kogland and the United States, 
be sailed from Bvuston for Sierra Leone, 
taking with him nine families, comprising 
thirty-eight souls. Of these, but eight 
paid their own passages. ‘All this,” he 
remarked, ‘was done without fee or re- 
ward; my hope is in a coming day.” 
Captain Cuffee was waking arrangements 
for a third voyage to Africa, when he sick- 


ened and died, in the fifty-nioth year of | 


his age. 


The plan of a Colonization Svciety was | 


Each eonsiderable | 


bouring congregation, under appointment as 


first proposed by Rev. Robert Finley, of 
New Jersey. lle seems to have devoted 
several years of thought to the subject. 


-Oa the lith of February, 1815, he an- 


nounced in a letter to a friend in New 
York, the scheme of colonization on the 
African coast. ‘Cannot the rich and be- 
nevolent,” he inquired, “devise means to 
form a colovy on some part of the coast of 
Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, 
which might gradually induce many free 
blacks to go and settle—devising for them 
means of getting there, and of protection 
and support till they are established.” 

The Rev. Samuel J. Mills and other 
eminent men were not, about this time, 
without the conception of the great plan in 
their minds. Among these were, perhaps, 
Rev. Dr. Hoge, Dr. Speece, Dr. A. Alex- 
ander, and others. Mr. Finley passed 
December, 1816, in Washington city, and 
at public meetings held on the 2lst and 
25th of the month, succeeded in the forma- 
tion of the American Colonization Society. 

The founders and supporters of this in- 
stitutiva have ever given their best thoughts 
and energies to advance a scheme of vast 
wugnitude aod deepest interest to our col- 
oured populagion, to our vational Union, 
and to Africa, which embraces in its pro- 
wised benelicence two races of men, and 
two continents. The results attained may 
be generally stated as the comfortable set- 
tlement of some twelve thousand American 
persoas of colour in Liberia—some two- 
thirds of whom owe their emancipation to 
its existence. Nearly six thousand Afri- 
cans, released from captivity by our cruisers, 
have derived from it protection, aid, aud a 
blessed asylum. Several hundred thousand 
natives enjoy its security and defence, and 
as they become qualified, are admitted to 
all the rights of citizenship. Some of them 
hold oflice—one of them was lately a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the Republic. 

Six hundred miles of the West African 
coast, extending some twenty miles inland, 
has been secured by fair purchase from the 
aboriginal proprietors. well-ordered 
goverument, recoguizcd by twelve foreign 
powers—our own among the pumber— 
schools, seuinaries, and a college; constant 
im provement in education, morals, manners; 
their enthusiasm for liberty; hostility and 
success against the slave trade, demonstrate 
that they constitute a well-organized State 
—that they will infuse new life into the 
throbbing heart of Africa, and work out 
for her perishing children a mighty deliv- 
erance. 

The magnitude and grandeur of the 
African Colonization Scheme are not gene- 
rally weighed; but passing events in our 
country will doubtless bring universal popu- 
larity to the Society, and cause it toassume 
even increased value and beneficence. Dur- 
ing twenty-five years’ watchful interest in 
the movements of this enterprise, we have 
never been more deeply impressed with the 
importance and dignity of the Society’s 
work than at this time. We trust that its 
friends in every part of our country will be 
of one mind and one spirit in their labours. 
Political schemes on this subject will soon 
illustrate their own folly, and the great 
truth which underlies the enterprise of the 
Colonization Society will, in due time, be 
vindicated. Let its friends keep their eyes 
steady upon tbe work ! W. C. 

Lhiladelphia, Feb, 28, 1863. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Westminster Church, Philadelphia. 


At a congregational meeting of the West- 
minster Church, held on the evening of the 
10th inst., the following communication 
was received from the pastor, and read to 
the congregation. 

Puitapeventa, March 9th, 1863. 


To the Ruling Elders and Members of the West- 
, minster Church, Philadelphia. 


My Dear Breturen—In the providence of 
God, I have been called to determine a very 
dificult and momentous question. The cir- 
cumstances in which my family are placed, 
demand my presence with them in the begin- 
ning of April. These circumstances are 
known to the ruling elders, and taken in con- 
nection with the state of Mrs. Watts’ health, 
are of such a character as to render it doubt- 
ful whether it would be proper for me to bring 
my family back to this country. The propri- 
ety or duty of their return could not be deter- 
mined for some time after my arrival; and 
their entrance on a city residence in the sum- 
mer months, would be a dangerous experi- 
ment. To delay returning till the month of 
September would involve an absence from the 
pulpit on my part which, in view of my late 
vacation, I could not think of asking from any 
congregation. In consideration of all these 
aspects of the case, and out of regard to the 
interests of the Westminster Church, I have 
most reluctantly come to the conclusion to ask 
you to concur with me in the tender of my 
resignation of the pastoral office to the Pres- 
bytery. The proper course, in such cases, is 
to notify the Presbytery first; but my regard 
for you, who are bound to me with ties beyond 
the ordinary bonds which link a pastor to his 
fluck, has led me to depart from the require- 
ments of mere Church law. 

I ought, in justice to Mrs. Watts, to state 
that her interest in the church is unabated, 
and that, with a full anticipation of the effects 
of this climate on her health, she is ready-and 
willing toreturn. The husband, however, has 
got the mastery over the pustor; I am willing 
to sacrifice any thing for the interests of the 
Westminster, except my wife. If, on visiting 
Ireland, with the whole of the facts before me, 
I should feel that 1 might return without mak- 
ing the sacrifice, my heart would feel a joy to 
which it has been, for nearly two years, a 
stranger. My reasons for speaking of a resig- 
nation at all, are simply those already stated, 
viz: that I do not wish to keep the pulpit 
vacant, and keep you in doubt for so longa 
time as seems at present to be necessary to 
decide sv important a question. 

And now, dear brethren, I have stated my 
difficulties. I assure you, the attempt to make 
this statement has grieved and crushed me. | 
now beg leave to commit the whole case to 
you and that God who has hitherto blessed 
and prospered us, and who has said, “As thy 
days are, so shall thy strength be.” 

Yours traly, Rosert Warts. 


After the reading of the communication, 
the following named gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare resolutions, 
expressive of the sentiments of the meeting 
in reference to said communication, viz: 
James Moore, Major Rosborough, and James 
Farrell. 

This Committee reported the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adupted: 

. Whereas, This congregation have received 
from their pastor, the Rev. Robert Watts, a 
communication asking them to concur with 
him in the tender of his resignation to the 
Presbytery; and, 

Whereas, While we deeply deplore the causes 
which impel him to this decision, we feel cun- 
vinced that plain, imperative duty demands a 
temporary separation between our beloved 
pastor and his flock; and, 

Whereas, we deeply and sincerely sympa- 
thize with him in his long and painful separa- 
tion from a loving and affectionate wife, and a 
tender and interesting family, the keen nature 
of which none but himself can know or feel; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we yield submissively to God’s 


| providence in this mutual trial, and behold in 


it the hand of Ilim who controls all our desti- 
nies. 

Resolved, That we cannot, and will not en- 
tertain, furs moment, the idea of resignation; 
we cannot donsent to sever the bonds which 
have so long cemented us as pastor and/ peo- 
ple; but in view of the weighty reasons as- 
signed in the paper referred tu in the preamble, 
we earnestly recommend to our pastor a su- 
journ with his family until the moath of Sep- 
tember, believing it to be of vital necessity for 
the interests and comfort of his family, and his 
own rest and peace of mind; and request him 


to defer, fur the present, his ultimate decision. 
And our prayer is, that the God of Abraham, 
who has thus far so kindly led us on, may 
still continue to lead, guide, and prosper him 
aud us; aod that God may shower duwa boun- 


March 14, 1863. 


tifully his choicest blessings on him and his; 
and in his own good time restore him to us, 
and that we may long continue a happy and 
united people. 

Resolved, That the communication from our 
astor, together with these resulutions, be pub- 
ished in the J’resbyterian. 

Tuomas Branoan, Chairman. 
James Moors, Secrefary. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


The French Emperor, and His Policy at Home 
and Abroad— Opposition in the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies —- Mexico and the United 

. States—Kinglake’s History of the Crimean 
War—Is the Emperor a Coward? — Ghastly 
Revelations, and the Manof December, PS51— 
The Causa Causarum of the Crimean War 
Portia of Lord Stratford De Redelifte—The 
Times Acbuked—Great Meeting at Exeter 
Hall— Parliament: Reassembled— The 
of Wales, and the Coming Marriage—A 
feté Day in the City—The Conservative 
leaders and America—The People’s Views 
as to Ieace and Slavery— Lord Russell— Dr. 

‘olenso and the Bishops, 


Lonvosx, February 14, 1863. 

Messrs Editors—The Emperor of the French 
is proposing “ mediation” in American affairs; 
he is fighting in Mexico, and also in Cochin 
China. He is announcing to the Arabs of 
Algeria, that he desires not to be considered 
their conqueror, but their Emperor, and that 
it is his will that they should possess and retain 
their hereditary possessions. The address of 
the Legislative Chambers has, as usual, been 
an echo of the imperial speech. Both Mexico 
and Italy were before the Senators, and one 
vote was given for Italy, versus the sfafu quo, 
as advocated by the government. While M. 
Jules Favre, an advocate of surpassing elo- 
quence and rare courage, attacked the French 
poliey in eonnection with the war in Mexico, 
M. Picard also maintained that the expedition 
must have an unfortunate issue. 
not, he said, save Mexiso from falling into 
the hands of the United States, but would 
finally give them Mexico. Oa the ministerial 
side, it was said that “the national honour” 
demanded reparation for insults to Frenchmen 
by the Mexican government. Every body 
suspects the Emperor of ulterior designe; and, 
indeed, he somewhat candidly indicates that 
one great object is, to prevent the extension 
southward of AngloSixon influence, and to 
raise np “the Latin races.” These Latin races 
— llispano- Mexicans—-will never be raised by 
France. As long as Popery dominates, and 
freedom—as indicated by the abolition of a” 
Popish establishment, the setting up of con- 
stitutional liberty, religious toleration, a free 
press—is withheld, how can any race rise to 
true moral grandeur, or national greatness? 

Poland also receives little sympathy in ber 


bers. M. Billault, who is the paid mouth- 
piece and apologist of the Emperor, (some 
people might possibly call him the devil’s ad- 
vocate,) has so spoken about Poland, that M. 
Jules Favre said, “This speech of the Minie 
ter is the counterpart of the celebrated words 
of the Marshal Sebastiana in 1830, ‘Order 
reigns at Warsaw.’” 

A most damaging publication, as concerns 
the prestige of the Emperor cf the French, 
has just appeared in the first two volumes of 
a “History of the Crimean War,” by Mr. 
Kinglake, member of Parliament. This wri- 
ter is one of the ablest and most accomplished 
of our public men, and was present at the 
battle of the Alma, riding by the side of 
Lord Raglan throughout that bloody day. 
He traces with remarkable fulness, and with 
graphic fidelity, the causes which led to the 
war. Among these were the obstinacy of the 
Czar Nicholas, the personal hatred cherished 
by him towards Sir Stratford Canning, and 
the resolute will of that famous diplomatist. 
To these must be added the felly of the 
“peace” party in England, and the declara- 
tions of Lord Aberdeen, who was believed by 
the Czar, to be incapable of resenting any 
aggression which he might make on Turkey. 
But the causa belli, in Mr. Kinglake’s judg- 
ment, was in the French Emperor’s desire to 


disgraceful and sanguinary records of the 
coup d'etat of 1851. On this topic Mr. King- 
lake dilates, and, with savage severity, draws 
portraits of the Emperor and of the bad 
men—St. Arnaud, De Morny, Fleury, and 
others —who used him, and were his tools in 
turn, in sweeping away the republican gov- 
ernment, and seizing the throne of empire. 
The Emperor’s personal courage is openly 
called in question; and it is boldly affirmed 
that, while brave in his closet, as to resolve 
and to dare so far as to come into positions 
of actual peril, yet that when such peril is 
realized—as at Boulogne, and elsewhere—he 
turns green! 

Success has, as is usual, in this matter-of- 
fact, and not over-virtuous world, thrown a 
halo around the Emperor of the French. But 
when we read Mr. Kinglake’s minute revela- 
tions as to the ghastly scenes of wholesale 
massacres on the Boulevards, which seem to 
have been the results of cruelty, inspired by 
panic, on the part of the soldiery; of the yet 
more atrocious murders in cold blood, which 
took place afterwards, under the cover of 
night, and the deliberate transportation to 
the swamps of Cayenne and to Africa of 
twenty-six thousand five hundred men; then— 
as a public writer has said—‘it is a story 
which no Englishman can read without indig- 
nation, and no Frenchman, we should think, 
without shame. For it is ashame that the 
absolute command of a country like France 
should be capable of being snatched like a 
purse by a pickpocket.” 

Sir Stratfurd Canning was a name well 
known and dear to the American missionaries 
in Turkey, and therefore the following portrait 
of him, their warm friend and protector, will 
not be unacceptable to your readers: 

‘*For ascendancy on this, the favourite arena 
of diplomacy, two men had long contended, 
They were altogether unequal in station, and 
yet were not ill-matched. The first of the com- 
batants was the Emperor Nicholas, the other 
was Sir Stratford Canning. This kinsman of 
Mr. Canning. the Minister, had been bred 
from early life to the career of diplomacy, 
and whilst he was so young that be could still 
perhaps think in smooth Eton Alcaics more 
easily than in the diction of ‘High Contract- 
ing Parties,’ it was given him to negotiate a 
treaty which helped to bring ruin upon the 
enemy of his country. How to negotiate with 
an perfect skill never degenerating into craft, 
how to form such a scheme of policy that bis 
country might be brought to gdopt it withous 
swerving, and how to pursue this always, 
promoting it steadily abroad, and gradually 
forcing the home Government to go all lengths 
in its support, this he knew; aad he was more- 
over so gifted by nature that, whether mea 
studied his dispatches, or whefher they lis- 
tened to his spoken words, or whether they 
were only bystanders caught and fascinated by 
the grace of his presence, they could scarcely 
help thinking, that if the English nation was 
to be maintained in , or drawn into war 
by the will of a single mortal, there was no 
man who looked so worthy to fix its destiny 
as Sir Stratford Canning. He had faults 
which made him an imperfect Christian, for 
his temper was derce, and his assertion of self 
was so closely involved in his conflicts, that he 
followe | up his opinions with his feelings, and 
with the whole strength of his imperious 
nature. Bat his fierce temper being alwaye 
under control when plrposes of State so 
required, was far from being an infirmity, and 
was rather a weapon of exceeding sharpness, 
for it was so wielded by him as to have more 
tendency to cause dread and surrender than 
to generate resistance. Then, too, eve 
judgment which he pronounced was enfold 
in words so complete as to exclude the idea 
that it could ever be varied, and to convey, 
therefure, the idea of duration. As though 
yielding to fate itself, the Turkish mind used 
tu bent and fall down before him.” 


An account of the battle of the Alma, as 
witnessed by the historian, closes the second 
of the two volames published of the History. 
Its value is very great, a3 it is based on docu- 
mentary evidence, and likewise on Lord Rag- 
lan’s pzpers, correspondence, &c., the whole 
of which were placed at the author’s disposal, 
without reserve. The Times nowspaper is very 


severely blamed by Mr. Kinglake, as baving 


demanded the advance on Sebastopol. That 
paper came out with a leader in its own de- 
fence, even as it was compelled to do on the 
question of slavery in America. It has ridi- 


It would 4 A 


present insurrection from the French Cham- - 


blot out, by a great military expedition, the © 
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March 14, 1663. 


— 


ouled a meeting held at Exeter Hall, when the many of the first-closs students of Oxford and 


Nonvonformists, headed by the Honourable | 
gether. 


and Rev. Baptist Noel, and the Rev. Newman 
Hall, came out in great force on bebalf of the 
President’s policy. It affects to despise the 
‘movement, beceuse the aristocracy, the states- 
men, and “the Charch” are not backing it; 
bot Mr. Noel traly said, that that meeting at 
Exeter Hell, and others throughout the ecu 
, but represented “the advanced pickets 
of the anti-slavery army. In fact, there were 
three meetings instead of one—the great llall 
being filled long before the hour, and a lower 
room, and then the street being occupied. 
Southern sympathizers attempted a diversion, 
but were “nowhere.” This movement, in 
spite of the Times, will go on; it indicates 
what lies near to the heart of the great middle- 
classes of thig country, and reveals the force 
which, in past times, abolisbed the corn-laws, 
swept away West India slavery, secured reform 
in Parliament, and makes Tory dominion im- 
possible, even in whet may be culled “a paren- 
thesis of polities in England.” 

Parliament is now in session. The Queen 
- did not go down to Weetminster to open the 
proceedings in person; but there was much 
interest on the occasion in the appearance in 
the House of Lords of the Prince of Wales, 
who took the oaths, and bis seat as Duke of 
Cornwall. Around this young man the na- 
tion’s thoughts and hopes now cluster. His 

are bright; his training has been 
admirable, and thoroughly pervaded by common 
sense and sound judgment. The Queen herself 
was thus trained, and England and the world 
have seen the results in a purified Court, in a 
model household, in all the sweet charities of 
home, and in the sacredness of a widow's sor- 
row, which, it is not too much to say, has told 
on the whdle nation with a chastening and 
nnobling influence. The Princess Alexandra 
come to this country early in March. 
=d her future husband are to pass across 

Lon 29a; Bridge, through the very heart of the 
city, antkonwards to the West End. It will 
- be a day T4 great excitement and interest. 
The Lord Maytr and the Yorporation are pre- 
paring to give the pair a right royal welcome. 
The young lady is to have $50,000 a year set- 
tled on herself, without any control on ber 
husband’s paft; and if she should become a 
widow, she will bave $150,000 per annum for 
life secured to her. 

The Polish insurrection assumes very formi- 
dable dimensions, and the spark of revobution 
smoulders, and is ready to burst forth over the 
Russian empire generally. The repressive sys- 
tem of the Czar Nicholas has brought untold 
misery on the people, and bas utterly failed in 
its design. These times are marvellous—a 
lull, then the tempest’s outburst, and greater 
changes and convulsions coming ere we shall 
reach the world’s Sabbatic rest. 

It was half expected that on the assembling 
of Parliament the conservative party would 
follow up the cry of “recognition,” as taken 
up and persevered in by their so-called organs 
of the press. But Lord Derby is a statesman; 
he lives, also, in the midst of a vast manufac- 
turing population in Lancashire, and he knows 
well that even the suffering operatives them- 
selves have no sympathy with the South and 
slavery. - Both be and Mr. D'Israeli have, 
therefore, signified their approval of the gov- 
ernment policy of non-intervention. Lord 
Derby said that precedents of recogoition had 
been much quoted, but that in all these cases 
the parties had fought out their quarrel, and 
one or other was defeated and exhausted. The 
Morning Herald and the Standard openly ex- 
press their dissent from Lord Derby, but they 
are contemptible papers, and none but gullible 
Orangemen, expectants of, and hungerers after 
office, country squires, tory parsons, and ‘‘old- 
women” politicians, care any thing for their 
utterances. In truth, the conservative party 
is miserably represented at the press. Their 
lack of sympathy with Italy has damaged 
them permacently; even the Irish Protest- 
ants, who have always Popery and its impu- 
dent swagger ever befure them, cannot for- 
give D'Israeli’s heartlessness as to Italian 
liberty. 

Lord Russell has been both attacked and 
defended in the House in reference to his ex- 

willingness to surrender the Ionian 
Islands to a firmly constituted Greek kingdom. 
The country would be glad to get rid of the 
expense of maiotuining military fortifications 
and garrisons there, and Lord Palmerston 
truly holds that it was a reproach to us, that 
these Ionians were retained as British subjects 
against their own desire. The crown of Greece 
has not been a tempting bait; many a scion 
of a royal house has looked at it half-sighing, 
half-longing. But some were ineligible, from 
their being too near a kin to despotism; and 
the young sailor son of Victoria, Prince Al- 
bert, was advised nofto wearit. His uncle, 
the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, laid down condi- 
tions, hesitated, weighed, and at last flatly 
refused to accept the proffered sovereignty. 

The Colenso controversy has been intensi- 
fied by the publication of a fresh book by the 
heretical bishop, on Joshua, in which poor 
Moses is abolished altogether, as far as the 
authorship of any part of the Pentateuch is 
concerned. An address was lately presented 
by the clergy of the Deanery of Chesterfield to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Langley, 
in his reply, says: —‘‘ As to the objections he 
has raised as to the authenticity and historic 
truth of the Pentateuch, they are so familiar 
to all who are familiar with the replies given 
to the Deistical writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, that it is to be lamented 
Bishop Colenso should not have made himself 
earlier acquainted with those difficulties, and 
with éolutions given by leading divines of the 
English Church. Still more is it to be de- 
plored, for his own sake; for the sake of those 
whose minds may be perplexed, that he should 
publish his crude sentiments.” 

The Bishops have met in council as to what 
is to be done about Colenso. All were agreed 
as to the heresy, but some were for mild mea- 
sures. The majority were dead for prosecution 
before the Ecclesiastical Courts. But /ow to 
reach him there, is the difficulty. A rebellious 
clergyman (probably an Evangelical) is being 
prosecuted in the Englieh Court of Arches, by 
his Diocesan the Bishop of Capetown, who 
came to England not only for this cause, but 
also determined, if possible, to establish his 
claim as a South-African “ Metropolitan,” and 
so be able to abolish Cuolenso. If the suit 
ageinet the clergyman be successful, then the 
Bishop of Natal will be next assailed and pro- 
secuted. 

Lord Ebury is about to bring in a bill to 
amend the Acts of Uniformity, sv as to repeal 
one of the two declarations required of a cler- 
gyman—nemely; that in which he expresses 
his “entire consent and assent” to every thing 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
that the following one be deemed sufficient :— 
“{, A.B, do declare that I will conform to 
“the Liturgy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as it is now established.” There 
is no doubt that many men would “ conform” 
in the sense of reading the prayers, and using 
even the baptiemal service and other offives, 
who yet would nof sign adberence to “every 
thing.” Some of these would be latitadina- 
rians of the Maurice school; others thoroughly 
- evangelical and earnest. The latter are oft- 
times kept out of the Church from the strin- 
gency of that “assent and consent” which 
Archbishop Sheldon, the real author of the 
great echiem of 1662, deliberately inserted and 
retained in spite of remonstrance, with the 
express and avowed object of compelling the 
Puritan clergy to go out (as they did go out 80 
nobly) on Black Bartholomew's day. Lord 
Ebury does well to keep up agitation on the 
subject, but be is an Evangelical, and a very 
Low-churchman, ard that is quite enough to 
set the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford dead 
againet him. At the best, “the let alone” and 
ultimately ruinous policy of no alteration will 
prevail for the present. The heads of the 
Charch are not a little alarmed by finding so 
many “literate persons”’—that is to say, per- 
sons not brought up at the universities, and 
not men of refinement, although with a smat 
tering of Latin, Greek, and Divinity—coming 
into the ministry; while, partly from a grow- 
ing negativiem, partly from the brilliant pros- 
pects opened up under the competition system 
of examination, in the civil and Indian eer- 
vices, and in contrast with the-evils of patron- 
age, and an immense namber of sma!! livings, 


Cambridge turn away from the ministry alto- 
Tho vis inertive of the Establishment, 
backed by the landed aristocracy, is great, 
but it must one day be utterly ewept away. 
Convocation has appointed Committees this 
week to examine and report on Dr. Culenso’s 
book—the Bishop of London pleading against 
such action, and hinting at the danger of 
prosecutions, considering the state of feeling 
among the students at Oxford. Profeesor 
Jowett is to be prosecuted. The Times pro- 


tests against it, D. 


WAR NEWS. 


The news of the week have been of a mixed 
character—partly good, and partly bad. No 
decisive blow, however, hus been struck, al- 
though the lapse of another week will, no 
doubt, bring important intelligence. Our hea- 
vicst disaster hus been in Tennessee. 


ARMY IN VIRGINIA. 


We have received but little official news 
from this section of our forces. Kaids have 
been made on both sides with various success. 


Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
March 7.—The expedition under Col. Phelps, 
to Northumberland county, Virginia, returned 
this afternoon, after an eminently successful 
trip. The force left Belle Plain last Tuesday, 
in steamers, and was composed of picked men 
from the l4th New York State Militia, 22d, 
24th, and 30th New York volunteers, and Cap- 
tain Virgen’s company of the lst Maine caval- 
ry. Colonel Phelps, with his staff, at the 
head of the cavalry, dashed on into Heaths- 
ville, the county seat of Northumberland, cap- 
turing a rebel soldier and taking the entire 
town by surprise. At night the command 
bivouacked a few miles outside the place, and 
next day foraging parties were sent out in va- 
rious directions, and the cavalry despatched 
on a scouting expeditiun into Lancaster coun- 
ty. The foraging party seized one thousand 
bushels of corn, fifty horses and mules, a large 
number of fine beef cattle, and quite an 
amount of medical stores. ‘Two post-offices 
and several stores were visited, and two im- 
portant rebel mails captured. The cavalry 
also seized a large number of horses and 
mules, and are now on their way overland to 
Fredericksburg. Among the prisoners taken 
was Colonel Claybrook, of the rebel army. 
smugyler, who had shipped across the Poto- 
mac over one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of contraband goods, was also captured, toge- 
ther with two influential citizens engaged in 
the same traflic, and who have oppressed loyal 
citizens. Two clerks in the rebel departments 
at Kiichmond were overhauled on their way to 
Maryland, and a large and important mail 
found in their possession. Among the letters 
were recommendations to citizens of Balti- 
more, and official correspondence to parties in 
London, addressed to the care of Baring 
Brothers. 

On the other hand, information has been 
received here that the rebel Captain Mosely, 
with his command, stealthily entered Fairfax 
Court house this morning at two o’clock, and 
captured the Provost-Marshal, O’Scanner, his 
patrol, a number of horses, &e., together with 
General Stoughton, and all the men detached 
from his brigade. They also took every horse 
which could be found, public and private. 
The commanding offiver of the t was also 
taken prisoner. Cvlonel Johnston, of the 5th 
New York Cavalry, made his escape. The 
rebels searched for men in every direction. 
All our available cavalry force were, at the 
latest accounts, in pursuit of the rebels. The 
enemy made their appearance suddenly, during 
a rain storm. General Stoughton had estab- 
lished his headquarters at some distance from 
his brigade. Tne rebels captured a hundred 
and ten horses. \They went in search of Gen- 
eral Wyndham, but that gentleman happened 
to be in Washington. They, however, searched 
his trunk, and took his papers. A telegraph 
operator, it is said, was also taken prisoner. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville, March 6.—There was fighting all 
day yesterday between Van Dorn’s rebel com- 
mand and three Federal regiments of infan- 
try, about 500 cavalry, and one battery, at 
Springville, about thirteen miles south of 
Franklin. Cvolonel Coburn’s three regiments 
of infantry fought but their 
ammunition became exhausted, and being 
overpowered by superior numbers, were either 
killed or captured. The cavalry and artil- 
lery got off safely. 


Nashville, March 8.—Late news from Frank- 
lin state that our troops fought with great 
valour in the recent conflict, until their am- 
munition was exhausted. Our loss in killed 
and wounded was about three hundred, and 
in prisoners a thousand. The rebel loss, ac- 
cording to their statement, was double that 
on our side in killed and wounded. None of 
our officers were killed. soe 

Nashville, March 9.—The rebels buried 
65 Federal dead yesterday, and retained 250 
of the wounded. The rebel surgeons who 
met our flag of trace admit a loss of upwards 
of a hundred killed on their side, in the recent 
engagement near Franklin. Two regiments 
of Indians were engaged in the batile ander 
Van Dorn, Fifty-three rebel prisoners were 
brought into Franklin on Sunday night. 
They were captured at Unionville. All the 
camp equipage, wagons, &c., of the rebels at 
that place were destroyed. Cvlonel Coburn 
is a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. The 
rebels admit having had a foree of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men, belonging to General 
Van Dorn’s division. They say sixteen rebel 
Brigadier-Generals were on the field. The 
actual rebel force was 12,000 engaged. They 
acknowledge a loss of one colonel, together 
with several line officers. Their loss was 150 
killed, and a proportionate number wounded. 

On the other hand: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—I learn from 
Nashville that a division of cavalry, under 
Acting Brigadier General Minty, attacked 
Russell’s rebel cavalry at Unionville, ten miles 
south-east of Murfreesboro, on Satarday, the 
7th inst. They captured 21 wagons, 2 tents, 
%5 mules, 5 horses, and all the camp equipage 
and the uniform of Colonel Russell, together 
with two captains, three lieutenants, and fifty- 
three privates. Two Federals were slightly 
wounded. The rebels lost 50 killed and 180 
wounded, all by sabre strokes. The Seventh 
Pennsylvania and Fourth Michigan did the 


work, 
NAVAL. 


Hilton Head, 8. C., March 3.—Commander 
Worden, of the Montauk, has added another 
glorious achievement to his list of successes, 
lie has burned, blown up, and completely 
destroyed the rebel steamer Nashville, thus 
accomplishing the purpose for which his ves- 
sel was sent to the Oyeechee river. This 
event, so gratifying to us, and so damaging 
to the rebels, ovcurred on the morning of 
Saturday last. 

This news is confirmed by rebel papers. 


Washington, March 6,—The Richmond 
aminer, of March 2, contains the following 
dispatch : 

“ Sucannah, Feb. 23 —The steamer Nash- 
ville, in coming up the Ogeechee river last 
night, grounded on the sand bar before Fort 
Mv Allister, and was discovered by the United 
States fleet. A United States iron-clad opened 
fire across the marsh at the Nashville, at 
thirty minutes past seven o'clock, and con- 
tinued it until ten o'clock, when an in- 
cendiary shell struck the Nashville, and set 
her on fire, and she is now a total wreck. 
The fort fired upon the iron-clad, and hit her 
twice.” 


Another account says:—“‘The Nashville, 
which was burned near Savannah, on the 2d 
inst., was a blockade-running Confederate 
steamer, with nine hundred and twenty bales 
of cotton on board. Trying to get out, she 


fourteen feet higher than the wa’er in the 
Lake. Vicksburg is sure to fall. It is feared 
the enemy may evacuate it first. It is suid 
the owners of property along the stream to be 
overflowei via Lake Providence, have made 
offers to the citizens of Vicksburg of one mil- 
lion and a half of money, if they will surren- 
der, and save them from loss by cutting the 
levee. The destruction of property will be 
unmense, should the lands be inun Jated. 

It would seem that the rebels had not made 
— advantage in the capture of the Indian- 
Ola. 

Cairo, March 8.—The Memphis Bulletin of 
the Sth suys:—From the information received, 
there is no doubt that the Indianola was sunk, 
Admiral Porter was also confident that the 
Contederate boat Webb had so far injured 
itself by butting the Indianola, that she had 
sunk, Svuthern intelligence confirms the 
tidings of the sinking of the Indianola. On 
the night of the fight, the Federal forces heard 
a tremendous explosion, which is believed to 
have come from the maguizine of one of the 
sinking boats. If this be true, this leaves the 
Confederates in a much more helpless situa 
tion than was supposed, s» far asthe defence 
of the ports of the Mis-issippi is concerned. 
Intelligence has been received of an approach- 
ing arrival in the waters of rebeldom that will 
prove destructively formidable to all that fluats 
there, in the stars and bars line of business, 

The Richmond Juquirer of the Gth inst. con- 
tains the following dispatch: 

Mobile, March Sth.—The Jackson Missia- 
sippian says the destruction of the Indianola 
was a most unnecessary and unfortunate af- 
fair. The turreted monster proved to be a 
flatboat, with sundry fixtures to create devep- 
tion, She passed Vicksburg on Tuesday 
night, and the officers of the Indianola believ- 
ing that she was really a turreted monster, 
blew the Indianola up; but the guns fell into 
the hands of the enemy. The Queen of the 
West left in such a hurry as to forget a por- 
tion of her crew, who were left on shore.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Perensourc (Vircinia) Marxers.—A Fred- 
ericksburg corresponlent gives the following 
prices as current there, and states that the 
troops are on half rations:—Uoffee, 35 per 
pound; sugar, $1.50; candles, $1.50; beef, 
S75 per barrel; peas, 517 per bushel; butter, 
S3 per pound, 


Cuarieston.—The Charleston Courier, of 
February 25, says that the bakers of that city 
have raised the price of bread to twenty-five 
cents for a balf-pound loaf. Flour is selling 
at sixty-five dcllars per barrel. 


Kiucamonp.—Gold was quoted in Richmond, 
the other day, at 33.50, and silver at $5.25, 
and they are expected to yo still higher. 


Renew. Arrocities Kast Tennesser.— 
Refugees from East Tennessee relate the most 
horrible barbarities practised there on Union 
men. Two companies of Cherokee Indians 
are acting asa provost guard in Knoxville, 
They accompany the cavalry expeditions in 
search of loyalists. The Provost-Marshal 
offers a bounty of five dollars for every Union 
man they kill. A short time before the 
refugees fied, they saw a party of these 
savages come in with a string of fourteen 
ears, cut from the bodies of dead Unionists, 
for which they received the promised bounty, 


A Seriovs Losrs.—Among the most im- 
portant articles captured on the Qucen of the 
West, by the rebels at Fort Taylor, was the 
Revised Signal-Book of the United States 
Navy.’ Sach books are always kept, on a 
man-of-war, tied up in a canvass bag, with a 
leaden weight attached to it, so that, in ease 
the ship is captured by the enemy, it can 
be throwm overboard and sunk. When the 
Queen was disabled and abandoned, the Sig- 
nal-Book was lying on a table in Colonel 
Ellet’s room, and it is, doubtless, ere this in 
the Navy Department at Richmond. It will 
be of much value to the rebels. By its aid 
they can learn the meaning of every flag 
hoisted ona Federal ship-of war or gunboat, 
in the Eastern or Western Navy. The cor 
respondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
heard Commodvore Fovte say to a master’s 
mate on board the gunboat Sc. Louis, jast 
before the battle of Fort Donelson, “Take 
good care of the Signal-Bovk, and throw it 
overboard if any thing happens to the fleet. 
I had rather let the rebels got a gunboat, 
than to have that fall into tueir bands,” 


Tur Issveies to Tur Marnier Lane —One 
of the engineers on bourd the Harriet Lane at 
the time of her capture informs a New Urleans 
correspondent that she can never be of any 
use to the rebels. They have no machine 
shop at which she cin be repaired. Iler port 
shaft is bent six inches out of line, and two of 
the flanges on her port wheel are burst. 


Tennessee Loyauists.—A correspondent of 
the Nasheille Union says that an East Tennes- 
see hunter has collected about five hundred 
men in the mountains, who can pick a squirrel 
off the top of the tallest oak with their long 
rifles, and is ambuseading the rebel cavalry at 
all points, and wiping out whole syuads of 
them with astonishing celerity. 


Geclesiastical record. 


The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of New York city, have given a call to the 
Rev. Jobn M. Krebs, D.D., of the Rutgers 
street church, to become their pastor. 

The Rov. W. G. Llillman, of Lafayette, In- 
diana, bas been invited, unanimously, ‘to sup- 
ply the church of Chillicothe, Ohio, fur one 

eur. 
The Rev. George S. Criseman, of Evckmans- 
ville, Ohio, bas reveived and accepted an invi- 
tatioa to supply tho church of Portage City, 
Wisconsin. 

The post-office address of the Rev. EE, 
Sickles, is changed from Kirkwood, Missvuri, 
to Dixon, Lilinois. 


Foreign Items. 


Lavy Hrenert AND THe Po- 
Lick —At Rome. a few days ago, a body of 
gendarmes, in uviform, invaded the apart- 
ments of Lady Herbert, at the Lazzano 
Palace, to protest against the too Italian 
combination of scarlet and white drapery 
with green laurel branches at her ladyship’s 
balconies. The danger of a demonstration 
before the palace, which the gendarmes ap- 
peared greatly to apprehend, was avoided by 
the addition of a few yards of gold brocade 
ribbon twined round the laure! branches by 
Lady Herbert’s orders, thus combining the 
Papol yellow with the Italian tricolvar. 


Tus Peasovy Funp —The Peabody 
trustees have purchased from the Crown a 
piece of land in Commercial street, Spital- 
fields, and are preparing to erect dwellings 
for the poor thereon. The architect is 
Mr Duarbyshire. The trastees are in nego- 
tiation for other prop:rties, in various parts 
of Londen, which will be applied to a simi- 
lar purpose —Loadun Times. 


Divivenps —According te 


a Parliamentary paper, there remained at 
the Bank of England £908,477 1Gs. 
claimed dividends on the oth January, and 
of that sum £86) 250 1s. was advanced 
to the Government under old Acts of Par- 
liament, leaving £0,247 Ll4s. remain- 


got aground on the beech, on Friday, and © 


was fired into by the Montauk, iron-clad, and 
was struck eight times, when she took fire 
from the shells, and was entirely consumed, 
with her valuable eargo of cotton, and all her 
stores. After she had been on fire some 
time, two hundred pounds of powder on 
board exploded, blowing out her stern. ITer 


with a terrific report, which was heard io 
Savanpab.” 


VICKSBURG AND VICINITY. 


Cincinnati, March 9.—A special dispatch to 
the Commercial says the health of the army 
is improving, and important movements are 
pending. Last week two steamers, with in- 
fantry and cavalry, went to Carolina Landing, 
and after a three days’ absence returned, with 
two hundred mules, one hundred head of beef 
cattle, thirty bales of cotton, several thousand 
bushels of corn, a number of negroes, and 
plenty of chickens, eggs, potatoes, ke. All 
me canals, it is believed, will prove success- 
ful. 
nearly reached Yazoo City. There was no 
doubt as to our ability tu get forces in the 


rear of Vicksburg, and thus cut off communi-— 
eation with Jackson. At Lake Providence | 


the canal is nearly ready for use. As soon as 
the obstructions are removed, the water is to 
be let into it. Already the Mississippi is 


ing in the Bank. 


ILLinois AND LANCASUIRE.—Among the 
many touching cvutributivus for the relief 
of Lancashire distress may be reckoned a 
draft ou Vuaris for 113 franes 55 centimes, 
received from a small Freach I[’rotestant 


THE 


bling in while «peaking to a poor mother; | 


nv tear of finding the mether herself gone 
to the ginshop! It is the one blessing 
amid many and great evils.—Rayged Lise 
in 

Vacanctes.—There are six cardinals’ 
hats vacant io the Sacred College of Cardi- 
pals, and there are in the whole Roman 
Catholic churches 106 vacant divceses. 
Those having a resident bishop amount to 
S52, and those in partibus infilelium to 
237. 

PROTESTANTISM AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
—Dr. bevy and Mr. Badenoch, from Kdia- 
burgh, Sevtland, have just visited (am- 
bridye, for the purpess of urging the intro- 
duction of special lectures there, open to 
all students, upon Protestantism and the 
present ayyressious of the Rowanists 
Britain. We understand that their visit 
was well received by some of the leadiog 
men connected with the University.— 
Ldlinburgh Witness. 


FPrenca Missionaries ror Texas.— 
A new French Bishop, who leaves for 
Texas, carries out with him forty-four mis- 
sionaries and eight women devoted to reli- 
gious and charitable acts. 


Niceties or Avustaran Disciptins — 
The Morgenpost, of Vienna, states that a 
recent order of the day forbids military 
officers to wear double eye-glasses. Those 
who are short-sighted are to wear ordivary 
spectacles. The same order of the day 
regulates the cut of whiskers. 


Recoantrion or Roman Catuoric 
DINATIONS.—The Christian Observer for 
February contains an article from Mr. Poyn- 
der, of Worthing, in which the writer 
introduces a letter from the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, dated Lambeth, Febraary 10, 
1852. In this letter the venerable Primate 
expresses a decided opinion that “it is a 
mistake to admit Roman Catholic Orders as 
entitling to administer in our Church.’ 
For this practice (his Grace continues) 
“there exists no authority, though certainly 
it has prevailed; but I believe to a very 
small extent; and I also believe, where it 
has prevailed, that the result has been dis- 
appointment.” This statement is very re- 
markable in every point of view. 


LOVE or Tur Frencu For FLowers — 
The passionate love of flowers is a marked 
characteristic of the Parisians, and the sale 
of flowers is in Daris an extensive and lu- 
erative branch of trade. It is computed 
that the various little patches of ground in 
the vicinity of the French capital, appro- 
priated to floral cultivation, realize an an- 
nual income of 32.000,000 frances, and give 
employment to 500,000 persons. In Paris 
alone there are no fewer than 284 florists, 
and on occisions of public festivity their 
conjoint traffic not unfrequently amounts to 
70,000 franes. Ata /’'e given last season 
by one of the foreizn ambassadors, the cost 
of the flowers was 22,000 frances! 


Toe Paris “Inpex Expuroarorius.” 
—We (Londov Dai/y News) learn that the 
copies of Mr. Hooper's “ Waterloo, or the 
Downfa'l of the First Napoleon,” which 
have reached Paris, have been seized by the 
French police; and that not only the Feb- 
ruary number of the Cornhill Magazine has 
been seized for its favourable review of Mr. 
Kinglake’s “Invasion of the Crimea,”’ but 
the magazine has becn interdicted from 
France for the future. 


Tue Unirep Presvyreetan 
—The accvunts and receipts for Hlome and 
buretgn Missions for the year 1862, by the 
United Presbyterian Church, have just been 
published, and it is rather remarkable that, 
notwithstanding the severe distress that has 
been experienced in various parts of the 
country, the amount received is larger than 
during any former year. The following is 
an abstract:—Keceived for Foreign Mis- 
sions, £21,608 7s. 10\/ ; fur home operation, 
0) -7.; Church extension and sup- 
plements, £1502 18s 2; education of mis- 
sionaries’ children, LU1Y Is. 6¢. Amount in 
1862,£30,962 18s. In rouod numbers it 
may be stated to be £51,000 sterling, (8155,- 
000.) which has been received by the Trea- 
surer of the Church, in Edinburgh, and 
this large sum is altogether sepsrate and 
distinct from the sums raised by the various 
ehurches for church building and payment 
of their own pastors. : 


Expensive Tastes.—The Duke of 
Brauswick, who has a number of stones 
which are worth from $15,000 to 350,000 
each, and some even worth $75,0U0, is at 
present in negotiation for one jewel of the 
estimated valuc of $175,000, and for an- 
other of the value of $500,000. 


Deatu rrom BLeepina —The Registrar. 
General states, in his weekly return fur Lon- 
don, that the son of a brewer's servant died 
at 1, Place, Ratcliffe, by “liem- 
orrhage from a wound in the head, caused 
by ashell falling on him from the mantel- 
piece’ (Inqucst.) The coroner adds that 
the mother has lost five children in this way, 
two of whom died iu the London hospital 
from ascratch in the hand. If they bleed 
but the smallest quantity, they dic. Dr. 
Arno'd states that this is the consequence 
of a hemorrhagic diathesis. 


A Parer Corres Curp.—Some ingenious 
German has invented a paper cup, which 
will completely bold a draught of the hot. 
test liquid, and can be bought for a far- 
thing. weans of this invention, the 
good people of Berlin take up and drink at 
their ease, as they go along the railroad, 
the cups of coffee which comfort-loving 
Eoglishwen find it impossible to swallow 
Without scalding their throats.— London 
Revicw. 


INTEMPERANCE IN Women.—We have 
heard one, who had had large experience in 
the temperance cause, declare that ho never 
yet had known a reformed female drunkard, 
though he could point to multitudes of men 
who had been rescued.— Fraser's Magazine. 


Number or Prisoners ENGLanp 
AND Wa.es.—lt appears from Par- 
liamentary return just issued that the 
nuwber of prisovers coufiaed in the several 
prisons and reformatories in England and 
Wales on the 10th July, 1862, was, males, 
15,751; females, 4204; total, 10,055. 


Proresson Jowetr —An action has 
beca commenced in the Chancellors’ Court, 
Oxford, against the Rev. B. Jowett, M. A., 
Fellow avd Tutor of Balliol College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek, on account of 
opinions expressed by him in his “Com- 
mentary ou the Epistles to the Romans,” 
and in the article on “The Lnospiration of 
Seripture,”” in the famous Essays and Re- 
views.’ The uppellants are the Rev. Dr. 
Pusey, Regius Professor of Hihrew; the 
Rev. Dr. Heurtly, Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and the Rev. Dr. Oxilvie, Regius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology—all canons 


| of Christ Church. 


‘congregation iu Illinois, who regret that | 
they cannot make our Luneashire men share 
| in the abundance of food which they them- 
| selves enjoy, by sending sume of their pork | 


One ganboat, up the Yazoo Pass, had | 


der. 
and shells that were loaded exploded | oad flour 


| Betktchi Turk, who bas for eighty years 
exercised the duties of city watchman with 
| the greatest exactitude. 


| 
| 


Sin Cuancves New 
Sir Charles Lyell’s lonz-promised book on 
the Geological Evidences of the Antiquity 
of Man, is published at last. It contains 
an inquiry ‘into the age of human bones 


aud works of art, preserved in pcat-mosses 
Vereran WarcuMAn.—There is at Llas- 
keni, says the Journal de Constantinople, 4a 


Ile is 109 years | 


of age, and still performs his service in all | 


weathers. In case of tire during the night 
his cry of alarm may, without exagveratign, 
be heard at Balata aud the other side of the 
Golden Horn. 


and shell-mounds of Denmark, the Swiss 
and Irish lake-dwellings, Ac , as compared 
with those found in caveras and old alluvial 
deposits coeval with the remains of extinct 
mammalia; also, observativas on the earliest 
known date of the first appearance of man, 


and that of the existing fauva and flora, and 


What is also remarkable is, | 


that, havieg lost all his teeth, fresh ones, | 


more solid than the first, have grown. 


ragged lifein Egypt—and it is a great com- 
pensation, I must own, for the filthy habits 
of the people, the ignorance, the superstis 


tion, and the degradation—thts compensa- 


tion is, we have no drunkenness to contend 


the age uf both as compared to that of the 
glacial period in Lurope, X&s.; with con- 
eluding remarks on the hypothesis of the 
creation of species by variativo aod natural 


selection.” 
Sonrrety or Tne Eayrrrans.—One ad- | 


vantace we have, however, in dealing with | 


Extraorprnary Lear.—Mr. FE. Bol- 
ton, of Warrington, informs us that recently 
Mr. E. T. Pemberton’s chestnut mare May- 
fly jumped thirty one feet on Penketh Com- 
mon, in “cold blood.’’ The mare was ridden 
by Mr. Bolton, who says that four or five 
witnesses can testify to the truth of the 


with; no fear of a druvkeu husband stam | abeve.—Suss-c Advertiser. 
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General Items. 


A Cuunca a HosriraL —A cor- 
respondent of the J’reshyler, writiog from 
Nashville, Tennessee, wandered 
to the First Presbyterian Church, where 
the Assembly met. O, how changed! The 
voice of the church's representatives in 
praise, or prayer, or discussion was not 
heard; buat surgical discussions over comini- 
nuted or compound fractures, extraction of 
bullets, or setious consultation upon the 
sick. Dr. Edgar’s pulpit is now a surgical 
sturehouse, and basement, lobbies, and gal- 
lery are changed from the busy ham of 
committee-rooms to the quiet occupancy of 
stewards, nurses, or paticats’ 


Revivats.—* Tiere is io progress in the 
Seventh Church of this city,” says the Cia- 
cinnati Presbyter, “a series of meetings, 
attended with evidence of the presence of 
the Spirit of God. Some are rejvieing in 
hope, and others are inquiring There is 
hope that the work will exteod.”” There 
has also been a revival in the Presbyterian 
church at Connorsvi'le, Indiana. ‘Twenty 
persons have been added to the church. 


Proressonsuip Fittep —The Profes. 
sor hip of Greek ia Rutgers College, made 
vacant by the resigvation of Dr. Crosby, 
has been tendered t» the Rev. David Cole, 
pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Kast Millstone. We understand that Mr. 
Cole has signified his acceptance. 


Deatu at Kenyon —The 
Rev. M. T. C. Wing, DD, of the Episeo- 
pal Church, died at Gimbier, on Thursday 
afternoon, February 2Uch. Dr. was 
among the first eflisors of Gambier, having 
been drava there by Bishop Chase, furty 
yerrs since, and having remained in ,the 
service of the Institution from that period 
until his death. 


Tus Proressor Mircue.s., THE 
AmMenican AsrronoMéexn.—The last 
ber of the Astruonomische Nachrichten bas a 
memoir of Ormsby MacKuight Mitchell, 
the American astronomer, who, however, 
met his death in the camp, being at the 
time a Major-General in the Iederal army. 
lie revdered good service both to popular 
and professional astronomy. will long- 
est live in his method of recording transits 
aud similiar observations, now uviversally 
used in the principal observatories, by 
which we can practically divide a second of 
time into a thousand equal parts: the intro- 
duction by him, some thirteen years ago, 
of this method, marked an epoch in obser- 
vational astronomy. 


Cuurnciies in Newnern, Nortu Caro- 
LINA—A letter in the Conyreygationalist, 
from Newhbern, North Carvlina, says the 
churches of the city are all opened for Sun- 
day services, some of them twice in the day. 
Tue Rev Dr. Stone, the eloquent chaplain 
of the 45:h, preaches to his regiment ‘at 
three o’clock, P. M, in the Presbyterian 
church, which is usually crowded; his well 
earned fame as a pulpit orator attracting 
many others thither besiies his regiment, 
s.m-etimes, indeed, almost to the exclusion 
of his regiment. Chaplain James, of the 
25th, preaches in the same place at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. This arrangement has been 
effected between these two chaplains, to 
relicve chaplain Means, who has had the 
care of that pulpit upou his shoulders for 
several mouths. 


“Come To Jésus” Benoa. —The 
Rev. C. De Heer, missionary of the Presby- 
terian Board io the Island of Coriscoo, West 
Africa, has translated “Come to Jesus” 
into Benga, the language there spoken. 
ile is now on a visit to the United States, 
and the American Tract Society are print- 
ing it, in Roman character, uuder his diree- 
tion. 


A PaMputet.—A curious pamphlet has 
been issued in Franee. The title is, “ 7'he 
Emperor Pope”’ It has been sold prinei- 
pally among official persons. It argues that 
Victoria is Qlaeen and Pope; that the Pro- 
testant sovereigns of the Germanic Confede- 
ration exercise both political and religious 
power; that in Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way the kings are Popes; that Alexander IL, 
Emperor of Rassia, is Czar and Pontiff; 
that Ocho is King and Pope at Athens; 
that the Suitan of the Turks is Emperor 
and Pope; and that the Emperor of France 
should not be behind them. It is also 
given, ‘on good authority,” that Louis Na- 
poleon has actually submitted the qu:stion 
to some of the French bishops, on the sub- 
ject of a French Patriarchate, at least, with 
practically indepeudent powers. 

ANGER WiTHoUT Sin. —One of the late 
Dr. Spencer's parishioucrs in Brooklgn, 
New York, met him hurriedly urging his 
way down the street one day; his lip was 
set, and there was something strange in 
that eye. are you to-day, Doe- 
tor?” he said pleasantly. Iie waked as 
from a dream, and replied soberly, “1 am 
mad !’’ It was a new word for a mild, true- 
hearted Cristian; but he waited, and with 
a deep earnest voice went on:—“I found a 
widow standing by her goods thrown in the 
street; she could not pay the month’s rent ; 
the landlord turned her out; and one of her 
children is going to die; and that man isa 
member of my church! I told her to take 
her things back again. I am on my way to 


see him !”’ 


Domestic Mews. 


From Linerta.—Intelligence from Monro- 
via reports that the packet ship Mary Caro- 
line Stevens arrived at that port on Christmas 
day—emigrants all well and highly pleased 
with the country. The Annual National Ex- 
hibition and the Legislature were in session. 
President Benson had sent in his regular 
message. It is an interesting ducument, and 
exhibits the Republic to be in a sound and 
progressive state. Ile announces that sixteen 
common day schoola have been put in opera- 
tion during the year, and that the agricultural 
interest is of an encouraging character. The 
sugar cane crops have increased on the St. 
Paul's river, six sugar mills have been intro- 
duced, and it is the intention to import others, 
An order has been sent to the United States 
to purchase a small steamer for government 
service. The receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing the JOth September, 1802, were 3158,010 
42. 

New Hamrsuine 


Execrion. —Concord, 
March 11—1.90 A. M—Returns from 175 
towns give for Covernor Gilmore, 2ZLSS81; 
Eastman, 25.722; Hlammond, 3575. These 
returns indicate no election of Governor by 
the people. The Republicans will have a 
majority in the Council, Senate, and Llouse. 
It is beliewed that all the Repoblican candi- 
dates for Congress are elected. The majorities 
in the First and Second districts will be small. 


A: Lose Jovurney.—In making up the mail 
at a central office, the other day, for New 
York, a careless clerk adopted the alrevia- 
tion * N. ¥.” By accident it was bagged to 
Washington, and there, the direction being 
mistaken for “ N. T.,”’ started off for Nebraska. 
At Chicago it was turned back, and reached 
New York just one week from the time of its 
departure. Among the enclosures was a let- 
ter containing drafts for £150,000. 


Navication.—The water, says the Phila- 
delphia /’ress, has been let into the Schuylkill 
canal, and the whole line is now ready for 
transportation. Several boats have already 
arrived from below. ‘The tolls on the canal 


have been fixed at seventy-three cents per ton 


from Vort Carbon to Philadelphia, and seventy 
cents from Schuylkill Haven. The Delaware 
and Raritan canal will, we learn, be ready 
for navigation about the llth inst. Water 
was let into the Lehigh canal last week, and 
every thing will be ready fur the commence- 
ment of boating this week. The canal is now 
in excellent condition—muob better than it 
was before the great freshet. luring the past 
winter the works have been greatly strength- 
ened, and no damage need be anticipated of 
another flood like that of last June. 


Sacre or Tae Paincess Rovau.—The United 
States Marshal caused to be suld at public 
auction, last week, the steamer Princess 
Royal, recently capture off Charleston. The 


highest bidder was the United States Govera- 
ment, the vessel being purchased at $112,000. 


A portion of her cargo, consisting of 400 bags 
of coffee, sold at 32) ceots per pound; 450 
packages of tea sold at 83 cents, $1, and $1.2 
per pound; baga of pepper sold at 
cents per pound; 500 boxes of tin sold at 
$14.:7 to $28 per box; and 50 barrels of cod- 
fish at 5) cents per pound. 


Restcnation or Comwrsstoner Boutwett. — 
On Wednesday of last week, the Hon. George 
S. Boutwell resigned the office of Commissivn- 
er of Internal Revenue. On Thursday the 
President appointed his successor, Hon. Jo- 
seph J. Lewis, of Chester county, Pennsylra- 
Dia. 

Tre Pactrrc Tetecrarau.—The Pacific 
Telesraph Company are sending out materials 
fur putting up a second wire on their line 
irom Omaha City to San Francisco. This 
afditonal accommodation is required by the 
continually inereasing business of the line. 
Despatches from San Franciseo are reeecived 
almost daily, and on the same day that they 
are scent, 


Fiax Coutere.-~ Preparations are making 
by farmers, in all parts of the country, to 
plant more or less land with flax the coming 
seison. With the improved methods of pre- 
paring it fer use, and the high price of cot- 
tun, bo doubt this may be made a very prutit- 
able crop. 


foreign Hews. 
FROM EBUROPHE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Hibernian and Arabia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the LL.use of Lords, Lord Stratheden gave no- 
ties that Le would move for copies of the despatche 
tran Me. Masou te the Euglish Government, rela. 
tive to the clain of the Coufecerates to be acknow- 
ledped by Great Britain. Meetings, lectures, &e., 
ia favour President Li, coln’s emancipation 
policy were of daily occurrence in various parts of 
England. There was an imposing demonstration 
at the Ainphuheatre, Liverpool, on the 19th ult, 
in support of the emancipation proclamation of 
President Lincoln. The Liverpool Jost says that 
A more Meeting Was never Witnessed 
on any questiou on which pablic opinion has been 
at all divided, aut the hearty demonstrations of 
the vact concourse were all the more massive and 
valuable from the fact that there was nothing in 
the least degree sensational or ad captandum in the 
speeches. Resolutions, applauding the course of 
President Lineolu on the slavery question, and the 
address to be presented through Minister Adams, 
wet, adopted. The address tenders respectful 
sympathy in regard to those measures of Mr Lin- 
coln’s governniout Which have denationalized sla- 
very, aod are putended to destioy it. A few mal- 
contents created cousiterable uproar and confusion 
towards the couclasion of the meeting; bat with 
this exception, every thing passed off very happily. 
Ou the same evening, and for the same object, a 
mecting Was held at Carlisle, and a similar series 
of resvlutions Were carried with enthusiasm, and 
vlnost unanimously, The conlact of the Lord 
Mayor ef Loudon in feting Mr. Mason, the minister 
of the Confederate Government, was strongly re- 
probated. The Bank of Mobile had remitted to 
London about $200,000 in specie, to meet until 
July, 1804, the interest on the Alabama State 
bunts, 

lu the House of Conmnous, on the 19th ult, Lord 
Palmerston introduced a resolution making provi- 
sion for the Prince of Wales. He explained that 
the Prince's ineone from the Duchy of Corawall, 
&e, was £50,900 sterling per anoum, and it was 
proposed to raise this to £100,000, with an addi- 
tional £10,000 for the Princess of Wales. The 
proposition passed unanimously. The London 
journals all approve the vote as moderate and 
judicious. The corporation of London has voted 
£10,000 sterling fur a present w the Princess 
Alexandra, 

The preparations being made to welcome the 
Princess Alexandra, the intended wife of the 
lrince of Wales, indicate that the event will be 
one of the most magnificent ever given in Eng. 
land, 


FRANCE. 

lt was rumoured that M. Fould had tendered 
his resigoation as Minister of Finance. Funds 
declined one-half in consequence. A Cabinet 
council had been held on Polish aifsirs, at whieh 
the Minister of Foreign Aifairs was directed to 
write a dispatch to Prussia, expressing the great 
dissitisfaction of France at the imervention of 
Prussia in the affairs of Poland. There are strong 
evi lonces of French sympathy with the Poles, 

Liverpool, Feb 20.—Noon —Three young Polish 
stulents, in the Freneh iilitary school at St. Cyr, 
hal been delivered to the Russians by Prussia, 
It has been remarked that a change has suddenly 
come over Loth the offisial and semi official papers 
of Paris on the question of Poland. A report was 
current in Paris yesterday, that a French diplo- 
matic note was aldressed to Prussia, on the sub- 
ject of Prussian interference in Poland. Advices 
from Paris mention that a contract for a Confeder- 
ate loan had been received, for fifteen millions of 
dollars, in Louds at seven per cent, exchangeable 
fur cotton. 

Paris, Feb, 21, P, M—The Constitutionnel says 
that the intervention of Prussia in Poland bas ren- 
dered it a European question, and hopes that the 
test of a Earopean convention wiil dissipate exist. 
Ing apprehensions, 

PRUSSIA. 

In the Chamber of Deputies the question was 
asked of the Ministers whether Prassia had con. 
clivrted the convention with Russia, to as<ist in sup 
pressing the Polish insurrection? Herr Schouhau. 
sen simply declined to answer the question. It is 
asserted, however, that the Government did not 
follow the Rassian policy. The Liberals had 
brought forward a resolution that Prussia should 
not side with either party, and neither should enter 
the Prussian territory without being disarmed. 

Berlin, Feb. 21.—The proposition of the Liberals 
for Prussian neutrality in Poland was agreed to by 
the Chamber of Deputies almost unanimously. No 
ministers nor royal commissioners were preseut, 
nor did the Government send in any communica. 
ton, 


POLAND, 


The Paris Patrie represents the insurrection as 
spreading thronghout all parts of Poland, The 
tilitary commanders in the provinces of Lithuania 
and Uolimya had refused to send the reinforcements 
demanded of them, considering that it was impos 
sible to diminish theit forees. The insurgents 
attacke Minchow on the 17th and were 
repulsed, with 300 killed, and about the same 
number wounded. The town of Minchow was 
afterwards set on fire, It was asserted that the 
insurgents, ander Langiewiez, had beaten the 
Russians, and captured some cannon, The insur- 
geots had captured Konin. The Russian garri-on, 
it is reported, were surprised and dispersed. The 
Russiaus attacked Staszow, but were repulsed. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid, Feb. 21 —Fresh resignations continue to 
be tendered among the oflicers of the marine. Ir is 
stated that the Government will create a Spanish 
Consulate at Warsaw. The Bank of Spain has 
raised its rate of discount to seven per cent. 


TURKEY. 

It is reported that a considerable movement 
under the Prince Kanderbeg, supported by a 
numerous body of Garibaidians, will commence 
shortly in Atbania, where the Turks are concentra- 
ting JU,000 imen. 


Married, 


February 19, by the Rev. Randolph A. De Lan- 
cey, Mr. Rospexr ty Miss Mancarer 
Descor; and on the 25th of February, by the 
same, Mr. James Mairtann to Miss Dunso, 
all of Boston. i 

Oa the 3d inst., by the Rev. James A. Reed, Mr. 
Danien Onate to Miss Caruaging Suuwarer, 
all of Wvoster, Ohio. 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. George Morton, at 
his residence, Mr. Ropent Mitren to Miss Nasxcy 
lnwis, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d inet. at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. W. C. Cattell, Captain C. W. Care- 
tox, ith Infantry, United States Army, to Miss 
Sape J., daughter of E. M. Poitocn, Esq. 

On the ith inst., by the Rev. G. M. Swan, of 
lowa, Jaues Arrieny, Esq., to Miss 
row, both of Dublin Township, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania. 

In Camden, New Jersey, on Tuesday, February 
24th, by the Rev. Dr. Edwards, Gutvsus Test, of 
Philadelphia, to Tawson F. formerly ol 
Bridgetou, New Jersey. 


Obituary». 


[ All Obituarics over three lines to be pail for in wdloance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, February 27, at Washingtonville, Penn- 
syivania, Dr. L. F. CALDWELL, aged thirty- 
eight years. 

Died, at Kingston, New York, on the 4th inst., 
after a most severe sickness of three years, Mrs. 
MARIA DERMOND, wife of THUMAS G. SYKE, 
and a member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Kingston, 

Died, on Saturday morning, the 7th inst., at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, LOUISE WAKE.- 
MAN, wife of Rev. i. H. MASON KNOX, D.D., 
and daughter of Mr. Burr Wakeman, of New 
York. 


Died, in Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 


92d of Febsuary, Mrs. MARTHA SCOTTI MONT. 


GOMERY, wile of James Montgomery, M.D., and 
eldest daughter of the late Hou. Robert Liliott, of 
Perry county, in the fifty first year of her age. 
In early lite she had enteret into covenant with 
the Master, aud had made a profession of bis 
wame in the Church of her fathers. It was her 
constant aim to adorn that profession by a godly 
life. During a lifetime that waa full of domestic 
cares, and beset with sore trials and severe afllic- 
tions, she was remarkably sustained, and ever 
submitted cheerfully to her Heavenly Father's 
will. Being of an unassuming and retiring dis- 
position, it was only those who were intimate 
with her that could properly estimate her worth, 
her strength of faith, and fervour of piety. In 
all the relations she sustained, as wife, mother, 
Cbristien, and friend, her deportment was such as 
to endear her to all around her, and when called 
away by the stroke of death, the sympathies of 
the whele community were enlieted in behalf of 
her bereaved tamily. In prospect of death, she 
had ne fear; and though called away semewhat 
nnexpectediy, she expressed fll confidence in 
the Saviour, and was doubtless “ready to depart 
and be with Christ."—Communicated. * 

hed. in Philadelphia, on the I8th of January, 
ROBERT P., son ot the Hon. JOHN HENRY, 
of Kishacequillas Valley, Pennsylvania, aged 
twenty-four years. In the death of this amiable 
and excellent young man, it was verified that 
“ Death loves a shining mark.” Although not in 
the Church by profession of faith, vet he could 
say.“ My hope isin the Lord. Il am just waiting 
the hour for him te call me home.” © © © «Jt 
will net be long until l will be sitting with the 
angels above,” 

Died, at his residence, in Kishacoquillas Valley, 
Pennsylvania, on the 6th of February, WIL- 
LIAM BEATTY, Esq., aged sixty six years. Mr. 
Beatty having lived a very exemplary life as a 
Christian, God was pleased greatly te favour him 
during hia last days of sulfwing. His chamber 
seemed to be a very sacred place. “ Itis good to 
be here,” was the sentiment of more than one who 
Visited him. Near the Saviour, vea, in “the gate 
of heaven,’ he was prepared to impart the truths 
which he had se long loved, and studied with new 
foree, arising from the clear and elevated con- 
ceptions with which he was favoured. Bearing 
with unmurmuring patience his extreme and pro- 
tracted sullvrings, he left the world fully weaned 
from its charms, “ having a desire to depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better.” Tc = 

Died, in Davenport, lowa, February 17th, 1863, 
SUSAN IL, only child of the late N. H. and 
REBECCA HACKE, aged eight yveara eleven 
months and seven days. For almost nine vears 
were fond hearts made happy, and home clad, 
by the atloctionate loveliness of little Susie: and 
when, so soon after the new year opened, with its 
bright anticipations, disease laid its hand. upon 
her, little did they deem the angel of death would 
claim her as its victim. Purity of heart and con- 
duct, streneth of affection, a love for the beauti- 
ful, and a deep reverence for holy things, together 
with a loving trust ina Heavenly Father's care, 
which in her deepest suffering never forsook her, 
so iinbued her daily walk and conversation, that 
“to know her was to love her.” Sweet and plea- 
sant are the memories which cluster around her, 
and, in their mourning, her friends are made 
glad to think that the good Shepherd now folds 
their lamb in his arms, and carries her in his 
bosom, for is faithfal that promised.” Her 
little voice, which never tired of singing the 
sweet songs of Zion, is hushed on earth for ever; 
but now helps to swell the anthem of praise 
around the throne of God. And althouch suilfer- 
ing and pain were her portion for a short season 
hore below, she has now gained that “ rest for the 
weary.” where “He giveth his beloved sleep.”— 
Communicated. * 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The L’reshytery of Sangamon stands 
adjourned to meet in Decatur, Lilingis, on Wedues- 
day, April ist, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

C. P. Jensines, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Missouri will hold its 
regular meeting in Concord on Thursday, April 
2d, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

J. P. Fuster, Stated Clerk. 


The J’resbytery of Lewes will meet io 
Newtown, Maryland, on Thursday, April 2d, at 
li o'clock, A. M. The Rev. A. C. Heaton is 
appointed to preach the Presbyterial sermon, 
upon “The Nature and Duties of the Oflice of 
Ruling Elder.” Sessional Records and Statistical 
Reports will be called for. Inquiry will be made 
whether the salaries of pastors and stated sup- 
plies have been paid. The assessments upon the 
churches are as tollows:—Manokin, Buckingham, 
and Dover, each $3; Snow Hill and Pitt's Creek, 
each $7; Lewes, $6; Wicomico and Cool Spring, 
each $5; Black Water, 33; Rehoboth, $2.50; 
Laurel, Barren Creek, Eden, Indian River, 
Church Hill, Crumpton, and Old Brick Chureh, 
each $1.50. D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lake will hold its 
spring session in the Presbyterian Church of 
Goshen, Indiana, commencing at 7 o'clock, P. M., 
on Friday, 34 of April, and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. J. N. Schultz, the last Mod- 
erator. Churches will be called upon for reports 
of settlement with pastors. 

Hi. L. Stated Clerk. 
®> The dedication of the New Presbyterian 
Chureh will take place during the meeting of 
l’resbytery. H. L. V. 


The Preshytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Fourth Church, Balti- 
more, on Tuesday, the l4th of April, at half past 


7 o'clock, l’. M. 
R. C. Gatorarta, Stated Clerk. 
The J’reshytery of Iowa will hold its 


next statel meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
of Mount Pleasant, lowa, on Tuesday, April l4tb, 
at 7 o'clock, P. M. Statistical Reports and Ses- 
sional Records must be presented. 

D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Dvreshytery of Chicago is to meet 
at Rockford, Illinois, on Tuesday, April I4th, at 
7 o'clock. I. M. Sessional Reeordsa, Statistical 
Reports. and contributions to the Commissioners’ 
Fuad, at the rate of ten cents, and to the Con- 
tingent Fund at two cents, per member, (from 
these congregations which did not pay the latter 
at the fail meeting,) will be called for. 

Joun M. Faris, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet 
at Littleton on Tuesday, the 21st of April, at 7 
o'clock, P. M. There will be carriages at Inde- 
pendence, on the arrival of the Eastern train, to 
couvey members to the place. 

Jous M. Boaas, Stated Clerk. 


EW PAMPILLETS.—National Renovation: 
Its Source, its Channels, and its Results. 
By William R Williams. 10 cents. 

“The Money Question in 1813 and 1863. What 
some did then, others are seeking to do now. 
By a Loyal Citizen. 6 cents. 

Unconditional Loyalty. By Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D. 10 vents. 

A Letter to the Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis. in 
Review of his Pamphlet on the Emancipation 
Proclamation. By Charles P. Kirkland. 15 eta. 

Faith and Patience. A Sermon for the Times. 
By Rey. W. P. Breed. 15 cents. 

Slavery and the War. A Historical Esaay. By 
Rev. Henry Darling, D.D. 20 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestout street, Philadelphia. 
mar 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Summer Session commences on the first Wednes- 

day (6th) in May. 
Terms.—$%0 per Session of five months. 
Address the Principal, J. BELVILLE. 
mar 14—10t 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED IN LONDON 1851. 


TRAVELLING TRUNKS, SOLID SOLE LEA- 
THER TRUNKS, LADIES’ SARATOGA AND 
FRENCH TRUNKS, VALISE TRUNKS, 
LADIES’ BONNET TRUNKS, LADIES’ 
AND GENTLEMEN'S NEW STYLE 
FRENCH LEATHER BAGS, TUR- 
KEY MOROCCO BAGS, AND 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
THOMAS W. MATTSON, Manufacturer, 
402 MARKET STREET ABOVE FOURTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


7a Trunks. &c, sent by Express, when 
ordered, st the lowest prices. *Can pay on 
delivery. Mention size, and about the price you 
wish to pay. mar 14—25t* 


“FAITH AND PATIENCE.” 


A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. BY REV. 
WILLIAM IP. BREED. 


For sale at 
ALEXANDER’'S BOOK STORE, 
52 South Fourth street; and by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
mar li—it® 606 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 
LADY TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, for 
a Family School, a Lady Teacher, qualified 


to teach the higher Euglish bravches, Drawing, 


&c. Also Vocal and Instrumental Music. One 
competent to teach Latin would be preferred. 
Addrts> 
Glenville, Harford county, Maryland. 


mar li 


CHESTNUT LEVEL ACADEMY, 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, IN THE VILLAGE 
VF CHESTNUT LEVEL, LANCASTER 
CUUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
D’rincipal—J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M. 
The Summer Session of this School will com- 
mence on Moxpar,the 18th of May next. The 
object of the School is, to prepare Young Men for 
College, or at once for Agricultural or Commercial 
pursuits, or for the practice of the Mechanic 
Arts; and Young Ladies for the important duties 
rtaining to woman's sphere. The mind of the 
‘upil is not uselessly taxed with numerous or 
incongruous studies, but is disciplined by thor- 
ough work in a limited field. Chestnut Level is 
made easy of access by stages, which connect it 
with Lancaster, Christiana, Oxford, and Port 
Deposit. 
For further information, address the Princi 
mar 
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Aotices. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN Spruce 
Street between Fitth and Sirth, The 
usual Monthly Evening service may be expeeted 
in this Church to mwertow (Sabbath) 
the foth inst., commencing at a quarter before 
clock. By request. the sermon on « Sin 
and Comse;nences of Forgetting God,” will be 
peated. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — Corner 
of Third and Redwood strects, Philadelphia The 
Rev. J. W. E. Ker will preach in this chureh tow 
therrow, (Sabbath,) the 15th inst Services to 
Commence at half past (0 o'clock, A. M., aad helf. 
prot 7 welock, P.M. . 


BUSINESS MEN‘’S UNION PRAYSR- 


MEETING.—Held daily from 12 to 1 o'clock, 
in the Mall ef the Commonwealth Building, on 
Chestnut street, between Sixth and Seventh, 
Philadelphia. All whe can make it convebpient 
to attend vre invited to be preseut. The friends 
of those who have eotered the Army are invited 
ty attend. Prayer is daily offered for the soldiers 
and their families, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WUST.--The Board of Directors of the 
Theological Seminary of the North Weat will 
held their next annual meeting in the North 
Chureh of Chicago, opening at half past 7 o'clock, 
Wednesday, April Tet, with asermon b 
the Rev. W. W. Harsha, alternate Rev. H. M, 
Robertson. The examination of the students will 
cormtmence on Monday, March 30th, at 9 o'clock, 
A. M. The Committee of Examination copsisté 
ot the Rev. Messrs. James Wood, D.D., R. C. 
Matthews, J. P. Conkey, J. H. Brown, D.D., and 
with the Hon. A. J. Buell, 
Messrs. A. P. Waterman, N. C. Thompson, 
Thomas Foster, and the Hon. L. Clark. — 

Joun M. Farts, Secretary. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION.—The 
Christian Commission beg to acknowledge the 
lollowing additional hospital stores, up to the 
6th inst. : 

Troy, N. ¥.—1 barrel from Army Committee 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

York Springs, l’a.—3 boxes from J. A. Gardner. 

Rochester, l'a.—1t box and | barrel from ladies 
Third Ward Aid Society. 

New York.—l bex from ladies of Hamlin. 2 
casks from ladies Tnird Warde, Rochester. 

Wheatland, N. Y¥.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Roadstown.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid Society. 

New Jersey.—l box from Ladies’ Relief, 
ee 2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid Society, Hights- 

Wh. 

box from Ladies’ Aid, New 

rlin. 

West.—1 parcel from G. C. Whittock, 

Pennsylvania.—l box from Paradise Hospital 
Aid Society. 

Bostoun.—6 boxes and 9 barrels from Army Com- 
mittee Young Men's Christian Association. 

New Jersey —1L box and 4 barrels from Ladies’ 
Aid, Pemberton. 

Spring Garden Presbyterian Church.—1 box 
from Ladies’ Aid Society. 

_Tennsylvania.-t boxes from Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, Coatesville. 

Boston.—! box from Army Committee Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

Pennsylvauia.—2 barrels from Soldiers’ Relief 
Association, Bridesburg and White Hall. 1 bar- 
rel trom Ladies’ Aid Society, West Conococheaque. 

All stores should be addressed to 

Gizorer H. Srvart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
Nv. 15 Bauk street, Philadelphia, 


Cush Acknvicledyments of the New York Committee, 
tu March 7, 1863, 

Previously acknowledged, $8710.01, Rev. John 
Lloyd, Weatherby, Pennsylvania, $5. Horace 
Gray, $250. William IL. Jackson, $12.66. Rev. 8. 
Il. Tyng, D.D, $00. Charles B. Hart, $25. J. F. 
Cole, $90. Mrs. Jacob Le Roy, $25. F. W. D., 
320. A Friend, $20. A Friend, $10. John 
Maver, $5. Jane Davis, $5. 8. Newton, $5. 
A Friend, per A. BR. $0. John Jay, for 
stores only, fs. Cash, Sl. Jacob Brouwer, $20, 
Henry Oothout, $100. A gevtleman in Panams, 
through F. Hicks, 32. Isanec MeGay, $25. Lis- 
peaard Stewart, Cash, $5. R. Mell- 
vaine, $00. George Pettit, Fabiers, Onanda 
county, N. Y., R A. Brick, $125. Delia 
Perry, Southport, Conn, $20. Thomas McMul- 
len, 325. ‘Total, $9745.67. 

M. Brown, Treasurer, 
No 59 Wall street, New York. 


— 


HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organised, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all parts of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the spiritual and tem 1 welfare 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means ofmhristian men, who go without 
pay, and to those who need, ae- 
compauyiug syeh distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. Over seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland. doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 
wounded and dying, and distributing stores. 
Others are spending their time in hospitals, where 
they are welcomed by surgeons and men. 

he main object of the Commission is the reli- 
gious welfare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by first ministering to 
the bodily wants, and then pointing to Christ. 

Funds are much needed to procure religious 
reading, and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
fully distributed. 

For further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
ay No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 

ll stores should be add to George H. 
Stuart, Esq., Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
delphia; and money be sent to Joseph Patterson, 
Western Bank, Philadelphia. 

he members of the Commission are: 

GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 

Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., Boston. 

“ BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D.D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D.D., Brooklyn. 

“ M.L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMOND, Ese, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Ese, Washington. 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Ese, Philadelphia. 
JAY COOKE, Esg., Philadelphia. 

Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esg., St. Louis. 

JOHN V. FARWELL, Esg., Chicago. 

Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. dec 6 —tf 


— 


EV. DR. KRUMMACHER. 
Rev. Da. MACDUFF., 
Rev. Dr. HAMILTON. 
Rev. Dra. WINSLOW. 
Rev. Dre. GUTHRIE. 
Rev. Dre. HANNA, 

Rev. Da. MACLEOD. 
Rev. Dr. BONAR. 

Rev. W. F. STEVENSON. 
A. L. O. E. 

Mapame pe GASPARIN., 


THE RISEN REDEEMER: Tue Gosret History 
Tie Resurrection to Tae Day or 
cost. By F. W. Krummacher, D.D. 12mo. $1. 
“Very few writers at the present day bave more 

or warmer admirers than Dr. Krummacher, and 
he will lose none of his well-earned reputation by 
his latest work. He is very much at home on 
subjects like that on which it treats. It is racy 
and picturesque in style, thoroughly evangelical 
in tone, and instructive in its teachings.”—Re- 
formed Presbyterian. 


THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, D.D., author of the “Morning and 
Night Watches,” &c. 18mo, red edges. 50 cents. 
“The publishers have presented these gems ot 

devout thought in a beautiful setting. e vol- 
ume is, altogether, such a one as will please the 
eye and enrich the mind, It comprehends a series 
of meditations on the best subjects, and executed 
in the best way.”-— Presbyterian. 

A MORNING BESIDE THE LAKE OF GALI- 
LEE. By James Hamilton, D.D. 18mo. 40 
cents. 

“Dr. Hamilton’s chaste and ornate style, with 
his devout thought and fervent spirit, renders his 
books very acceptable to religious readers.” 


TITLE SUNDAY-EVENING BOOK; Saoart Parsrs 
ror Fasiry Reapixe. By Drs. Hamilton, Mae- 
duff, Eadie, Stanley, and others. 18mo. 50 cents. 
“A beautiful little volume, with rich contribu- 

tions from able and well-known authors. It is a 

good Sunday evening book, to which the reli 

and devout reader may very profitably revert for 

the quickening of his graces.” 


PATRIARCHAL SHADOWS. By the Rev. Dr. 
Winslow. 16mo. 90 cents. 


SPEAKING TO THE HEART: Serwons ror 
tue Peorte. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

“ Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, Scotland has 
furnished no popular preacher more worthy to 
wear his mantle than the lion-hearted Guthrie. 
His burning thoughts are impatient of long or 
ep utterance. They flash out sharp and 

rilliant as the lightning, and strike down all 
upposition.”— Evangelist. 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
By the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 


PARISH PAPERS. By the Rev. Dr. Macleod. 
12mo. $1.25. 

“Dr. Macleod is one of those living writers 
whose pen we like to see always moving. His 
writings have a singular power and directness. 
He always has soraething to say that is to the 

int, and he has the discretion to stop when he 
is done.” —S. S. Times. 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. 2 vols., 16mo., red edges. $2. 


PRAYING AND WORKING: Berne Somes Ac- 
count of Waat Men Can Do Wauen Earnest. 
By the Rev. William F. Stevenson. 12mo. $1.25. 


WAR AND PEACE: A Tare or Cavson. By 
A. L. 0. E. 18mo. 60 cents. 


VESPER. By Madame the Countess 
parin. Translated by Miss Booth. 
oom bh fancy, ® poem in 
“Ves is rich in ; 

touching, with a vein of delicate 

humour. It is full of the charms of domestic 

life, and flushed with the gentle warmth of a 

pure and womanly religion.” —Lutheran. 

Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; aad 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIER, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, 


de Gas- 
18mo. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


Under the snow our baby lies, 
Die fringed lids dropped o’er her eyes; 
@we tiny hends upon her breast, 
ed twin-born lilies taking rest; 
ile over her grave the rough winds blow; 
Under the snow—under the snow. 


Under the snow our baby lies, 
While we sit at home and list for ber cries; 
And ber mother asks, (she is very lone,) 

« Why has my little baby gone?” 

Ah! happy, she feeleth not our woe; 
Under the snow—under the snow. 


Under the snow our baby lies, 

As pure as the clouds far up the skies— 

Those delicate banners of vapour, furied 
the breath of this noisome world. 

’Tis the blood of Christ bath made her so; 

Under the snow—unider the snow. 


Above the snow our baby dwe'ls, 

Where never the soleinn death bell knells; 
Where Sin and Death are never known, 

Nor dark-browed Pain, with her voice of moan; 
Where the angels move on wings that glow; 
Above the snow—above the snow. 


Above the snow our baby dwells, 

And we dry our tears when we toink she swells 
The song of the angels and just men there, 
With a voice so sweet, and a face so fair. 

And we're glad we’ ve sent thei a voice from below; 
Above the snow—above the snow. J. &. 


POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right 
side, for then the stomach is very much in 
the position of a bottle turned upside down, 
and the contents of it arc aided in passing 
out by gravitation. If one gocs to sleep on 
the left side, the operation of emptying the 
stomach of its contents is more like drawing 
water from awell. After going to sleep, 
let the body take its own position. If you 
sleep on your back, especially soon after a 
hearty meal, the weight of the digestive 
organs, and that of the food, resting on the 
great vein of the body, near the back bone, 
compresses it, and arrests the flow of the 
blood more or less. If the arrest is partial, 
the sleeper is disturbed, and there are un- 
pleasant dreams. If the meal has been re- 
cent and hearty, the arrest is wore decided; 
and the various sensations, such as falling 
over a precipice, or the pursuit of a wild 
beast, or other impending danger, and the 
desperate effort to get rid of it, arouses us, 
and sends on the stagnating blood; and we 
wake in a fright, or trembling, or perspira- 
tion, or feeling exhaustion, according to the 
degree of stagnation, and the length and 
strength of the efforts made to escape the 
danger. But, when we are not able to es- 
eape the davger—when we do fall over the 
precipice—when the tumbling building 
crushes us—what then? That is death! 
That is the death of those of whom it is 
said, when found lifeless in the morning— 
“That they were as well as they ever were 
the day before;” and often it is added, 
“and ate heartier than common!” This 
last, as a frequent cause of death to those 
who have gone to bed to wake no more, we 
give merely as a private opinion. The pos- 
sibility of its truth is enough to deter any 
rational man from a late and hearty meal. 
This we do know, with certainty, that 
waking up in the night with painful diar- 
rhea, or cholera, or bilious cholic, ending 
in death in a very short time, is properly 
traceable toa late large meal. The truly 
wise will take the safe side. For persons 
who eat three times a day, it is amply suffi- 
cient to make the last meal of cold bread 

,and butter, and a cup of warm drivk. No 
one can starve on it; while a perseverance 
in the habit soon begets a vigorous appetite 
for breakfast, so promising of a day of com- 
fort.— Hall's Journal of LIealth. 


CLOCKS. 


The first mode of measuring the lapse of 
time was, undoubtedly, the observation of 
the sun’s motion. In almost all climates, 
the morning, noon, and evening would be 
readily distinguished. The Babylonians 
appear to be the first who obtained greater 
accuracy by the invention of the sun dial; 
at what epoch is not exactly known, but it 
was evidently at a very rewote period. The 
dial of Ahaz, mentioned by Isaiah, must 
have existed eight centuries before the 
Christian era; and it is a curious example 
of the little communication which existed 
in ancient times between the nations of the 
world, that this instrument was unknown 
to the Greeks until about six hundred and 
forty years before Christ. One of these 
Grecian sun-dials is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It is conjectured that it 
served to show the hour in one of the cross- 
ways of Athens. The Greek inscription, 

laced on the exterior of the two western 
states that Phadrus, the son of 
Zoilus, a Pzeonian, made this.” 

A few centuries later the Egyptians, in 
order to distinguish the hours at night, and 
in cloudy weather, invented the clepsydra, 
or water-clock ; probably a mere float, with 
a rod fixed upon it like a mast, and placed 
in a vessel of water with a hole at the bot- 
tom ; as the water ran out the float descend- 
ed, and figures marked on the rod, at pro- 
per intervals, showed the number of hours 
The sand-glass, made like the 
modern hourglass, was also used in ancient 
times, as appears from bgs relief, represent- 
ing the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, in 
which is the figure of Morpheus, holding a 

of this construction. 

The period of the invention of wheel- 
clocks is involved in uncertainty, some au- 
thors stating it to have been as early as the 
fourth, and others as late as the tenth cen- 
tury. The cause of this disagreement is, 
that the word clock has been used to desig- 
nate the clepsydra and hour-glass; and pro- 
bably the clocks mentioned by old chroni- 
clers, and set down by modern authors as 

of the antiquity of the invention, 
were some modifications of these instru- 
ments. Such, probably, was the clock sent 
by Paul I. to Pepin le Bref, in 760. 

The French historians describe a clock 
sent to Charlemagne in 807, by Harounal 
Raschid, the Caliph of the Kast, which 
struck the hours by the falling of twelve 
brass balls upon a bell. It had also twelve 
horsemen, who came out, one at a time, at 
separate doors, which they opened and 
closed again. This clock must certainly 
have been furnished with some kind of 
wheel-work; but the moving power is said 
to have been the fall of water. 

In the twelfth century, clocks, moved by 
weights, appear to have been used in Italy; 
and, early iu the fourteenth, one was put 
3 in London, by Wallingford, a monk, 

o died in 1325, which was said to show 
the time with accuracy. In the year 1344, 
Giacomo Dondi erected, at Padua, his cele- 
brated clock, which, besides the hour of 
the day, showed the course of the sun in 
ecliptic, and the places of the mee The 
celebrity acquired by this clock was the 
cause of great advancement in the art; al- 
most every court in Europe was desirous of 
possessing a similar work; and skilful me- 
chanics were, in consequence, induced to 
turn their attention to the manufacture. 
Its author was dignified with the surname 
of Horologius, which is still borne by his 
descendants, the chief of whom, the Mar- 
chese Dondi Orologio, was lately, and most 
likely still is, a resident at Padua. 

A told of Louis XI, (King of 
France from 1461 to 1483,) shows that the 
art had then made great advances. A gen- 
tleman, who had lost a great deal of money 
at play, stole a clock belonging to the king, 
and hid it in his sleeve. loa short time 
the clock, which continued to go, notwith- 
standing its removal, struck the hour, and 
the theft was, of course, discovered. Louis, 
as capricious in kindness as in tyranny, not 
only pardoned the culprit, but made him a 
present of the clock. All these instruments, 
though much superior to the clepsydra, and 
celebrated at the period of their invention 


for the accuracy of their movements, gave, 
according to our present notions, but coarse 
approximations to the true time. They 
were retarded greatly when a particle of 
dust got into their works, and accelerated 
when cleancd. Asx to the minute divisions 
of time, they were quite useless. Tycho 
Brahe, an astronomer who lived in the six- 
teenth century, and who spared no — 
or trouble in their construction, found that 
no dependence could be placed upon them 
for his observations. 

The adaptation of the pendulum, by the 
celebrated Huygens, in 1657, at once 
brought clock-making to perfection. The 
clock, which had hitherto merely served to 
divide the day into periods of sufficient ac- 
curacy for the details of business, or the 
hours of eating and sleeping, now became 
the means of recording the mivutest lapse 
of time, of showing the smallest irregulari- 
ties in the apparent motion of the sua and 
planets, and of reducing astronomy to the 
exactness of mathematical reasoning. In- 
creased skill in workmanship has, of course, 

rodaced greater accuracy; but the pendu- 
um is still the means of giving effect. 


One of the “Men Who Have Risen.” 


At a social temperance gathering in Eng- 
land, George Lomax told the following story: 
“Henry Iletherington published the Poor 
Men's Guardian, which strack the first prac- 
tical blow at the obnoxious stamp duties. 
The vendors used to scll a straw, and give 
the paper. One day there came to their ren- 
dezvous, at New Cross Street, a youth, one 
of a class known in those days as a ‘big 
piecer.’” Ile told them that two of the 
news vendors had just been taken to the 
New Bailey, and added to this effect: —‘If 
I had something to start with, I would go 
out and sell them; for if they put me in 
prison, they would have to keep me.’ 
max took round his hat, half a crown was 
raised; the lad was furnished with a supply 
of papers, went out, sold them, took care of 
the profits; and so on, from little to more, 
by dint of industry, steadiness, and an 
aptitude for business, he achieved a posi- 
tion in society. The lad’s name was Able 
Heywood, and he is at the present moment 
the Mayor of Manchester.” 


BREVITY. 


It is said of the three most influential 
members of the Convention that formed the 
Constitution of the United States, that in all 
the debates of that body, no one of them 
made a speech of more than twenty minutes. 
We have good authority for stating that 
Alexander Hawmilton, though reckoned 
among the more diffuse orators of his day, 
did not occupy more than two hours and a 
half in his longest argument on the trial of 
a cause, and his rival, Aaron Burr, not 
more than an hour anda quarter. A judge, 
who was intimately acquainted with Burr 
and his practice, confirmed this statement, 
adding that within his knowledge this advo- 
cate repeatedly and successfully disposed of 
cases involving a large amount of property 
in halfan hour. “Indeed,” said he, “on 
one occasion he talked to the jury seven 
minutes in such a manner that it took me, 
on the bench, half an hour to straighten 
them out.” He added, “I once asked him, 
‘Colonel Burr, why cannot lawyers always 


save the time and epsre the patience of the | 


court and jury by dwelling only on the most 
important points in their cases ?’—to which 
Burr replied, ‘Sir, you demand the greatest 
faculty of the human mind, selection.’”’ 
He is well known to have been one of the 
most effective advocates in his time, and in 
this matter, if nothing else, he deserves to 
be studicd and imitated. We refer to a 
single foreign example, an eminent Knglish 
barrister. 

“‘T asked Sir James Scarlet,” says Bux- 
ton, “‘what was the secret of his pre-emi- 
nent success as an advocate. Iie said that 
he took care to press home the one principal 
point of the case, without much regard to 
the others. He also said that he kuew the 
secret of being short. ‘I find,’ said he, 
‘that when I execed half an hour, I am 
always doing mischief to my client. If I 
drive into the heads of the jury unimportant 
matter, I drive out matter more important 
I had previously lodged there.’” We com- 
inend his method, and his reason for it, not 
only to ministers, but quite as urgeatly to 
lawyers and wembers of Congress. 


CHEMICAL DANGERS. 


M. Rouelle, an eminent chemist, was not 
the most cautious of operators. One day, 
while performing some experiments, he ob 
served to his auditors, “Gentlemen, you 
see this cauldron upon the brazier; well, if 
I were to cease stirring a single moment, 
an explosion would ensue which would bluw 
us all in the air.” The company had 
scarcely time to reflect upon this comforta- 
ble piece of intelligence before he forgot to 
stir it, and his prediction was accomplished. 
The explosion took place with a terrible 
crash; all the windows of the laboratory 
were smashed to pieces, and two hundred 
auditors whirled into the garden. Fortu- 
nately, none received any very serious in- 
jury, the greatest violence of the explosion 
having been in the direction of the chim- 
ney. The demonstrator escaped without 
further injury than the loss of his wig. 


ANCIENT TELEGRAPHING. 


The communication of intelligence by the 
electric telegraph, now come into use at the 
Kast, recalls an interesting circumstance of 
ancient history. Compare it with the mode 
ewployed lately in sending news to Constan- 
tinople from Ephesus, that the railway was 
completed to the latter place from Smyrna. 
The ancient message was despatched over 
the same route. 

‘When Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, was prosecuting her pious 
researches in Jerusalem, she caused a series 
of towers to be built along the seacoast from 
Tyre to Constantinople, and when she had 
effected what she and the Christians of the 
fourth century regarded as her great dis- 
covery, the uncovering of the beams of wood 
in the pit near Calvary, which she believed, 
for some reasons which we may well doubt, 
to be the wood of the cross of Christ, she 
‘telegraphed’ the account of the discovery 
to her son in Byzantium. A fire blazing 
on the hill of Acra sent the intelligence to 
the hill at Ramah, the city of Samuel, and 
thence it flew to the hill of Samaria, where 
the city of Omri was then splendid in its 
Roman decorations. They saw it from far- 
off Carmel, and lit their fires to tell the 
news to those who watched on the spur of 
Lebanon that goes down to the sea of Tyre, 
and so it flashed along the shore by Berytus 
and Tripoli, and Laodicea of Syria, and the 
strange story was dropped from the line at 
Antioch, then the most lordly and magnifi- 
cent city in the world. It crossed the bat- 
tle plain of Issus, it blazed along the Taurian 
range over the cold Cydnus aud the city of 
Tarsus. It crossed the hills above Vhila- 
delphia, it leaped the mountain passes about 
Colosse, it lit with starlike radiance the 
waters of the Archipelago, as it went from 
hill to bill by Thyatira and Pergamos, and 
over Ida, ‘many fountained Ida,’ and the 
plains of Troy. From the summit of high 
Olympus, (Olympus in Asia,) the inhabi- 
tants of the new city of Constantine saw 
the flash of the expected message, and their 
shouts and hymns of thanksgiving in the 
midnight streets answered the enthusiastic 
rejoicings of the people in Jerusalem.”’ 

The towers of Helena stand in mournful 
ruin all along the route of that dispatch. 
It would not be surprising if the wires of 
Morse’s invention are some time aflixed to 
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the walls of those very towers. There 
would be siugular fitness in this, and the 
miod would be irresistibly directed by the 
coincidence to the message which Professor 
Morse himself caused to be the first sent 
over the first wire established, (that between 
Baltimore and Washington,) giving to God 
the glory of the grand achievement of mod- 
ern times. 


ICELANDIC SKIER. 


Their daily food is taken cold, and con- 
sists chiefly of raw, dried stockfish and 
“skier.” The latter dish is simply milk 
allowed to become acid and coagulate, and 
then hung up in a bag till the whey runs 
off. In this form it is both nutritive and 
wholesome, being more easily digested than 
sweet milk, while, to those who take to it, 
it is light, palatable, and delightfully cool- 
ing. Milk is prepared in this way by the 
Shetlanders, who, in the first stage, call it 
“ron milk,” and when made into skier, 
“huog milk.” The same preparation is 
made use of by the Arabs, and it is also the 
chief diet of the Kaffirs and Bochuanas at 
the Cape. Our idea, that milk is useless 
or hurtful when sour, is merely an ignorant 
prejudice. Those who depend for their 
subsistence chicfly on milk diet, and have 
the largest experience, prefer to use it sour, 
and medical authority endorses their choice. 
— Scientific American. 


GOLD. 


There are good reasons for believing that 
gold was the first metal with which man 
became acquainted. Its peculiar properties 
render it the best for the purpose of being 
worked by a primitive people. Gold is the 
only metal which is found im a metallic 
state, such as we see it used im the arts and 
manufactures. The process of eXtracting 
all the other metals from their matrix or 
ore is so tedious and difficult, that without 
gold it is probable our forefathers would 
have had no metals at all to use. We who 
live at this period of the world’s history, 
can well believe how little advancement 
could be made in civilization without a 
metal of some kind. Now those qualities 
which we recognize as metallic in the bigh- 
est degree are possessed by gold; and it is 
thus we see, even in this single instance, a 
proof of the Creator's wisdom, the adapta- 
tion of a means to avn end. Gold, the most 
easily worked of all metals, the most im- 
perishable, the most brilliant and attractive, 
was the first that was given to man. No 
other metal could have served the purpose 
so well as the one we find him first possessed 
of. No wonder gold is typified in the Scrip- 
tures as the purest metal; no wonder that it 
was chosen asthe means (in the shape of coin) 
of representing the products of labour, that 
man should select what age after age has 
proved to be the most fitting thing for this 
purpose. Asan assurance to us that the 
supply of gold shall be adequate to our 
wants, this metal has been found in the 
ratio of the increase of the buman family. 
It is diffused over the whole earth, and has 
acted as a stimulus to man to visit regions 
previously uncultivated. The wilds of Aus- 
tralia and California have thus been peopled 
in our day in the same way that the 
Spaniards peopled South America years 
ago.— Septimus Liesse. 


THE CROWNED SKELETON. 


Aix-la Chapelle, in Germany, derives its 
name from the tomb of Charlemagne. IIe 
gave instructions that when he died, he 
should be buried in a royal position; not 
prostrate as slumbering dust, but seated in 
the attitude of a ruling monareh. He had 
the mausoleum erected over the sepulchre 
of our Saviour at Jerusalem. In a tomb 
within this chapel he was placed upon a 
throne. The gospels, which I suppose he 
had often read while living, he would ap- 
pear determinedly to study thoroughly after 
he was dead. He directed they should be 
laid on bis knees before him. By his side 
was the sword; upon his head was an im- 
perial crown, and a royal mantle covered 
his lifeless shoulders. Thus was his body 
placed, and did his body remaia fur about 
one hundred and nincty years. 

One of his successors resolved he would 
see how Charlemagne looked, and what had 
become of the riches that hed adorned his 
tomb. Nearly a thousand years after Christ, 
the tomb was opened by the Emperor Otho. 
The skeleton form of the body was found 
there, dissolved and dismembered; the va- 
rious ornaments | speak of were all there 
too; but the frame had sunk into frag- 
ments, the bones had fallen disjointed and 
asunder, and there remained nothing but 
the ghastly skull, wearing the erown still! 
The various relics were taken up, and are 
now preserved at Vienna; and they have 
often since been employed in the coronation 
of the Emperors of Germany, in order to 
satisfy their greatness, and their being suc- 
cessors to Charlemagne.— Dr, Massie’s Sum- 
mer Rambles. 


SMOKING AND PILOTOGRAPITY. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Photographic News states that tobacco 
smoking in the room of a photographer, 
where the pictures are aovslanal, has an 
injurious effect. He states that an artist 
in Paris attempted an instantaneous process 
in the presence of several smoking photo 
graphers, and every negative was “fogged.” 
Next day he repeated the same process, 
after the room had been thoroughly aired 
and veutilated, and the images came out 
perfect. Numerous facts serve to prove 
the truth of these observations, and photo- 
urapbers, who are in the habit of smoking 
in their operating rooms, may rest assured 
that this is the cause of numerous inex- 
plicable failures. 


Passengers in a Pneumatic Tubs. 


“The visitor to Euston Square,” observes 
a contemporary, “who may obtain permis- 
sion to try this mode of travelling, will find 
it less unpleasant than several other methods 
of progression which one is obliged occa- 
sionally to adopt. Lying down flat in one 
of the pontoon shaped cars, Om a canvas 
couch, rather too ominously like a stretcher, 
and gathering the skirts of your coat very 
carefully around you, the first dread which 
will probably agitate your mind will be, that 
of sticking fast in the middle of the tube. 
But there is certainly not the smallest dan- 
ger of this, or any other misfortune; and 
being thrust into the darkness, like a living 
cartridge into the chamber of a breech- 
loading rifle, you discover, in your minute's 
ride, that there is a strange absence of any 
sensations, except the rough jolting which 
is caused by springless wheels. Travelling 


with the wind, neither faster nor slower, you | 


feel nothing of its influence, exeept just a 
very little when, in your returo passage, 
you go head foremost, and are not sheltered 
from the excess of air which fiads its way 
in at the end of the tubular track towards 
which your fect are placed, and the space 
being too contracted for reverberation, there 
is less noise than you would expeet from iron 
rattling on iron.’’—Luylish paper. 
Evecrricity AND GrowTa.—Mr. James 
Bruce has succeeded in determining the in- 
tluence of electricity in promoting the growth 
of seeds, roots, Xc., which have been made 
to germinate in less than tem hours, by 
placing them in a zinc cup fitting into a tin 
cep, and placed in a basin holding the acid 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


I pace the deck in the dead of night, 
When the moon and starlight fail, 

And the cordage creaks to the lazy swells, 
And heavily flaps the sail. 

On the darkness glimmers the binuacle lamp, 
With a feeble and lonely spell ; 

No sound but the passing sentry’s tramp, 
Or his measured cry, * All’s well.” 


To and fro, with accustomed step, 
I walk in the night alone, 

And I think of the thousand watches kept 
In the years for ever fuwn; 

Of the friends in whose manly fellowship 
I Jaboured long ago; 

Till death relieved their watch on earth, 
And they went to rest below. 


I think on the gallant ones who died 
When our broadside sbook the sea, 
And sorrow for them subdued the pride 
f our cheers of victory; 
Or of thore who fell in the fevered lands, 
Or sank in the whelming waves; 
Whose corpses waste on the barren sands, 
Or float in the fathomless grave. 


And the looks revive, that were faint and dim 
In the sbadows of the years; 

And I sean them o’er till my eyelids swim 
With the etrange delight of tears; 

They people the dark with their pallid brows, 
As they silently throng around, 

And tho sea its phosphor radiance throws 
On the faces of the drowned. 


So many a noble heart is cold 
That shared my daties then. 

I have looked full oft in the face of Death, 
But he comes to better men; 

And Jet him come in his chosen time, 
Some friends will think of me, 

And I shall live in the lonely hours 
Of his midnight watch at sea. 


TRICKS OF TRADE. 


Of old, there used to be five hun- 
dred pins in a packet; now there are 
often only two hundred. Articles marked 
‘““worsted,” again, often have ninety-five 

r cent. of cotton in them. The loss, 
it must be observed, always falls on the 
ultimate purchaser, as many of the articles 
caunot be unwound to be measured without 
being spoiled. We can understand a petty 
tradesman pe-petrating these contemptible 
frauds, but what shall we think of the in- 
tegrity of British merchants, when we find 
that it is not at all an uncommon thing for 
them to send up to the manufacturers labels 
imitating those used by excellent makers, 
and stipulating that they shall be affixed to 
inferior goods of other makers? The new 
Merchandize Marks’ Bill is aimed at this 
organized system of frauds perpetrated on 
our wives and daughters.— Once a Week. 


A MISSIONARY’S ILORSE. 


The Canadian Christian Guardian has 
an article uoder this head, in which we 
read:—“In the lIlalifax (Nova Scotia) 
Wesleyan of the 19th of January, an article 
headed ‘ A Masical Horse,’ brought to my 
recollection a horse owned by the late Rev. 
William Peacock, an Irish Wesleyan wis- 
sionary. Inthe year 1506 he visited the 
north of Ireland. Ie had a fine horse, but 
being constantly travelling, the horse be- 
came lame, and not able to proceed any fur- 
ther. My brother gave Mr. Peacock an 
excellent horse, and kept his. After some 
considerable time, by rest and attention, the 
horse partially recovered. The first work 
the horse had afterwards, was to take the 
family, in a carriage, to the Quarterly Love 
Feast. By the time they arrived at the 
church, the service had commenced. The 
congregation were singing, and, as soon as 
the horse came within hearing of the sing- 
ing, he stopped, and all that could be done, 
he would not proceed further—the family 
had to alight and walk. The servant re- 
mained with the horse, who stated, as soon 
as the singivg ceased, the horse went on as 
usual. I have seen him tried by a person 
on his back, and two or three persons toge- 
ther singing a hymn; as soon as the horse 
came within hearing of the singing he im- 
mediately stopped, xnd would not proceed 
further as long as they continued to sing. 
Mr. Peacock said he had travelled through 
every province and county, and preached in 
every warket town in Lreland, on that horse's 
back. The horse was so accustomed to stand 
during the singing and preacbiug, that he 
never moved.” 


—— 


THE TRADE IN CRINOLINE. 

It would hardly be believed how im- 
portant an industry has sprang from the 
fashion of wearing crinolines, if there 
were not statistical documents to prove 
the fact. The steel springs for petti- 
coats amount to 4,800,000 pounds weight 
per annum for France alone, 2,400,000 
pounds for England, aod 1,200,000 pounds 
for the rest of the world. These springs, 
covered with cottun, are sold at the 
rate of 1 franc 25 centimes per pound, 
which gives an average of 10,500,000 
francs annually. The cotton employed in 
covering them is sold at about 30 francs 
the 20 pounds, which makes the sum 
1,200,000 francs. 


RIPE OR ROTTEN. 


The fact is, the stomach of every adult 
working animal craves for flavour.  In- 
stinct and experience have shown that 
flavour is an incident or product of decay, 
and has determined what kinds and stages 
of decay shall yield useful products, and 
be called ripeoess, aud what shall be noi- 
some and rutten. The odorous matters 
which come into existence during various 
stages of the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter, ‘are probably more than 
can be imagined. Their distinctive quali- 
ties can only be learned by that use which 
has taught us that decaying rose leaves 
yield an agreeable perfume, and rotten cab- 
bage an odious stench. But the difference 
between perfume and stench is subjective 
aud conventional only. Sometimes the 
anatomist, in opening an old preparation 
bottle in his museum, comes across a rare 
musky perfume, which he would think 
even nice, did he not know that it resulted 
from a slowly decaying piece of man’s 
anatomy; and they who know how to 
appreciate the flavour of a well-kept coun- 
try ham, will not wonder that our fore- 
fathers, when they translated the relics of 
some mediwval saint, were sometimes sur- 
prised at finding a mysterious odour pro- 
ceeding from the half-dried frag nents, or a 
fragrant oily liquid exuding from the bones. 
They looked upon these as instances of 
Divine favour, which permitted the relics 
of the saints to exhale an “odour of sanc- 
tity,” aod refreshed their mouldering bones 
with the “oil of gladness.” — Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


A Fortunate Pauper Emigrant. 

In a blue book just issued, relative to the 
education of pauper children, the following 
pleasing anecdote is recorded :—Five or six 
years since, sixteen young girls were sent 
from the workhouse school in the Portsea 
Island Union to Australia, where they were 
all soon comfortably settled, and turned out 
well. One of them had the good fortune to 
marry a man of considerable property; and 
on her returning to England, a short time 
| afterwards, one of her first acts was to call, 
| in her owa carriage, at the workhouse, for 
purpose of expressing her gratitude to 
the schoolwistress for those kind offices 


| which bad enabled her to achieve so favour- 


able a position in life. 


ulies, and 


Farm and Garden. 


PLAN?T-LICE.—A phides, or “ plant-lice,” 
as they are usually called, are among the 
wost extraordinary of insects. They are 
found upon almost all parts of plants—the 
roots, stems, young shoots, buds, and leaves; 
and there is scarcely a plant which does 
not harbour one or two kinds peculiar to 
itself. They are. moreover, exceedingly 
prolific, for Récomia has proved that ove 
individual in five generations may become 
the progenitor of nearly six thousand wmil- 
lions of descendants. Jt often happens 
that the succulent extremities and stews of 
plants will, in an incredibly short space of 
time, become completely coated with a liv- 
ing mass of these little lice. These are 
usually wingless, consisting of the young, | 
and of females only; for winged individu. 
als appear only at particular seasons, usually 
in the autumn, but sometimes in the spring, 
and these are small males and larger fe- 
wales. After pairing, the latter lay their | 
eggs upon or near the leaf-buds of the plant | 
upon which they live, and, together with | 
the males, soon after perish. | 

The genus to which plant-lice belong is 
called Aphis—from a Greek word, which | 
signifies toexhaust. Their bodies are short, | 
oval, and soft, and are furnished at the 
hinder extremity with two little tubes, 
knobs, or pores, from which exude almost 
constantly, minute drops of a fluid as sweet 
as honey; their heads are small, their beaks 
very long and tubular; their eyes globular, 
but they have not eyelets; their antenpw 
are long, and usually taper toward the ex- 
tremity; and their legs are also long and 
very slender, and there are only two joints 
to their feet. Their upper are nearly twice 
as large as the lower wings, are much longer 
than the body, yradually widened toward 
the extremity, and are nearly triangular; | 
they are almost vertical when at rest, and 
cover the body above like a very sharp 
ridged roof. 

The winged plant-lice provide for a euc- 
cession of their race, by stocking the plants 
with eggs in the autumn, as before stated. 
These are hatched in due time in the spring, 
and the young lice immediately begin to 
pump up sap from the tender leaves and 
shoots, increase rapidly in size, and in a 
short time cowe to maturity. In this state 
it is found that the brood, without a single 
exception, consists wholly of females, which 
are wingless, but are in a condition imme- 
diately to continue their kind. Their young, 
however, are not hatched from eggs, but 
are produced alive, and each female may be 
the mother of fifteen or twenty young lice in 
the course of a single day. The plant-lice 
of this second generation are also wingless 
females, which grow up, and have their 

oung in due time; and thus brood after 

eel is produced, even to the seventh 
generation or more, without the appearance 
or intervention, throughout the whole sea- 
son, of a single male. This extraordinary 
kind of propagation ends in the autumn 
with the birth of a brood of males and fe- 
mules, which in due time acquire wings 
and pair; eggs are then laid by these fe- 
males, and with the death of these winged 
individuals, which soon follows, the race 
becomes extinct for the season. 

Plant-lice seem to love society, and often 
herd together in dense masses, each one 
remaining’ fixed to the plant by means of 
its long tubular beak; and they rarely 
change their places until they have ex- 
hausted the first part attacked. The atti- 
tudes and manners of these little creatures 
are exceedingly amusing. When disturbed, 
like. restive horses, they begin to kick and 
sprawl in the most ludicrous manner. They 
way be seen at times, suspended by their 
beaks alone, and throwing up their legs as 
if in a high frolic, but too much engaged in 
sucking to withdraw their beaks. As they 
take in great quantities of sap, they would 
soon become gorged, if they did not get rid 


cotton. 


forms the chief nutriment both of the ants” 


and their young, which is sufficient to ac- 
count for their solicitude and care for their 
valuable herds.—Frtracted from Dr. Har- 
ris’ Treatise on Insects Injurious to Veyeta- 
tion, 


Tue CuLtIvATion or Frax.—tThe high 
price of cotton, and the consequent enor- 
mous increase in the cost of all cotton 
fabrics, has bad the effect of causing numer- 
ous experiments to be made with such 
waterials as would be likely to answer as a 
substitute. We learn that in all the adjoin- 
ing counties a large surface of soil will be 
devoted to the raising of flax. Many far- 
mers in the German townships of Bucks 
county have been in the habit of raising 


flax in small quantities for several years | 


past, and they are now taking jt to the city 
warkets, where it is readily sold at high 
prices. There is a goed deal of seed in 
that county, and no doubt it will be eagerly 
sought for during the ensuing spring. 


The 


investment as our farmers can make. 


United States Senate, in the appropriations 


for the Agrieultural Department, provided 
twenty thousand dollars for experiments in 
prepariug hemp and flax as substitutes for 
Invention has already reached a 
point where it seems to be on the very verge 
of complete success in the manufacture of 
flax on cotton machinery. most skilful 
manufacturers ‘and machinists are very san- 
guine in their belief that the result will be 
accomplished, and those who have given the 
most attention to the subject are the men 
who are the most sanguine. But the requi- 
site investigation and experiments need to 
be conducted on a seale which requires 
considerable outlay. If the problem shall 
be solved, and the vast quantities of mate- 
rials that are now absolutely thrown away 
shall be used upon the spindles that are 
now spinning cotton that costs a dollar a 
pound, what a blessing it will be to the 
West, to the East, and to the whole world! 
—Philadelphia Press. 


two quarts of corn-meal, with new or 
skim-milk or water, a small teacup of mo- 
lasses, and a tablespoonful of salt. When 
cold, stir in one quart of unbolted rye or 
rye middlings. Bake in an iron kettle in 
a slow oven, three or four hours. — Country 
Gentleman. 


Children’s Column. 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 


Ever would I fain be reading 
In the ancient holy Book, 

Of my Saviour’s gentle pleading, 
Truth in every word and look. 


How when children came Ile bless’d them, 
Suffer’d no man to reprove; 

Took them in his arms, and prese’d them 
To His heart with words of love. 


Ilow to all the sick and tearful 
Help was ever gladly shown; 
Ilow he sought the poor and fearful, 
Call'd them brothers and His own. 


llow no contrite soul e’er sought Ilim, 
And was bidden to depart; 

How with gentle words he taught him, 
Took the death from out his heart. 


Still I read the ancient story, 
And my joy is ever new; 

Ilow for us He left his glory, 
llow he still is kind and true. 


Ilow the flock he gently leadeth, 
Whom his Father gave him here; 

Ilow his arms Ile widely spreadeth 
To Lis heart to draw us near. 


Let me kneel, my Lord, before thee, 
Let my heart in tears o’erflow, 
Melted by thy love adore thee, 
Blest in thee ’mid joy or woe! 
—Luise Hensel. 


of the superabundant fluid, through the two 


little tubes, or pores, at the extremity of : 
When one of them gets run- | 
ning-over full, it seems to communicate its | 
uneasy sensations, by a kind of animal mag- | 


their bodies. 


netism, to the whole flock, upon which they 
all, with one accord, jerk upward their 

eject a shower of the honeyed 
* 


fluid. 
We are often apprised of the presence of 


plant-lice on plants growing in the open | 


air, hy the awfs ascending aud descending 
the stems. 


fluid discharged by the lice is the occasion 
of these visits. The stems swarm with 
slim and hungry ants, running upwards, 
and others lazily descending, with their 
bellies swelled almost to bursting. When 
arrived in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant-lice, they greedily wipe up the sweet 
fluid which has distilled from them, and 
when this fails, they station themselves 
among the lice, and catch the drops as they 
fall. 

The lice do not scem in the least an- 
noyed by the ants, but live on the best 

vssible terms with them; and, on the other 
ory the ants, though unsparing of other 
insects weaker than themselves, upon which 
they frequently prey, treat the plant-lice 
with the utmost gentleness, caressing them 
with their antennze, and apparently inviting 
them to give out the fluid, by patting their 
sides. Nor are the lice inattentive to these 
solicitations, when in a state to gratify the 
ants, for whose sake the aphides not only 
seem to shorten the periods of the discharge, 
but actually yield the fluid when thus press- 
ed. A single louse has been known to give 
it drop by drop successively to a number of 
ants that were waiting anxiously to receive 
it. When the plant-lice cast their skins, 
the ants instantly remove the latter; nor 
will they allow any dirt or rubbish to re- 
main on or aboutthem. They even protect 
them from their cnemies, and run about 
them in the hot sunshine, to drive away 
the little ichneumon flies that are for ever 
hovering near, to deposit their egys in the 
bodies of the lice. 

Some plant lice live in the ground, and 

derive their nourishment from the roots of 

lants. We annually lose many of our her- 
Coleies plants, if cultivated in a light soil, 
from the exhausting attacks of these sub- 
terrancan lice. Upon pulling up China 
Asters, which seem to be perishing from no 
visible cause, I have fuund hundreds of 
little lice of a white colour, closely clustered 
together on the roots. I could never dis- 
cover any of them that were winged, and 
therefore conclude, from this circumstance, 
as well as from their peculiar situation, that 
they never acquire wings. 

Whether these are of the same species as 
the aphis radicum of Karope, | cannot 
ascertain, as no sutlicieat description of the 
latter has ever come to my notice. These 


By observing the motions of | 
the latter, we soon ascertain that the sweet | 


For the Presbyterian. 
WILLIE’S PENNY. 


A wissionary of the American Sunday 

School Union, upon the occasion of a visit to a 
- Sabbath-school in Michigan, remarked in his 
| address to the children, that it was important 
they should do what they could on behalf of 
Sabbath schools, not only in bringing in pupils 
into their own school, but in aiding by their 
contributions io the organization of new schools, 
_ or the distribution of books, papers, &c., in 
_ destitute regions—adding, that many a penny 
unprofitably spent for candies or for toys, 
might bave been brought an acceptable offer- 
ing to the treasury of the Lord. 

After the conclusion of the exercises, and 
the dismission of the school, a little fellow, not 
nine years old, came to the missionary, and 
handing him a penny, said, “ Llere, Mr. Inger- 
soll, is all that Ihave; I wish it were more; 
but take and buy a paper with it, and give the 
paper to some one that needs it.” 

Ile took the penny, put it into his vest 
pocket, and went homewards. On his way, he 
thought of Willie’s penny, wondering what 
good could be accomplished by means so limit- 
ed, and yet desirous, as it was a special gift, 
it should have a special appropriation. Le 
reached home, and retired without having ar- 
rived at any conclusion on the subject. In the 
night-time he awoke, and again the penny was 
the subject of his thoughts. As if in answer 
to his desires and looking for direction, he re- 
membered the poor widow, whose offering of 
her “‘two mites,” because it was all that she 
had, had been accepted and commended by the 
Master when on earth; and the reflection 
came, may not the Master, now in beaven, 
have witnessed and accepted Willie’s gift? 
“It was all that he had;” and will not a gra- 
cious blessing accompany its proper applica- 
tion? The particular mode had been indica- 
ted—"“ buy a paper.” So, in the morning, 
Mr. Ingersoll mailed a letter to Philadelphia, 
requesting two children’s papers to be for- 
warded, the price of which was a penny. In 
due time the papers were received, properly 
enveloped and addressed. On taking off the 
wrapper, the missionary observed that one of 
these papers contained that sweet hymn, 


“I want to be an angel,” &c. 


Realizing that these papers had a special mis- 
sion, and were not for ordinary distribution, 
Mr. Ingersoll placed them carefully in an in- 
side pocket. 

Pursuing bis usual duties from day to day 
in organizing and visiting Sabbath-schools, 
several weeks elapsed and no use had been 
made of the papers, until our missionary began 


too long, when they might have been read in 
destitute regions by many persons; but the 
time for their mission’s fulfilment was coming. 

On a journey through a part of Michigan, 
Mr. Ingersoll came to a but, or rather hovel, 


little lice are attended by ants, which gene- 
rally make their nests near the roots of the 
plants, so as to have their milch kine, as _ 
the plant-lice have been called, within their | 
own habitations; and in consequence of the | 
combined operations of the lice and the | 
ants, the plants wither and prematurely | 
erish. 
When these subterranean lice are dis- 
turbed, the attendant ants are thrown into 
the greatest confusion and alarm; they care- 
fully take up the lice which have fallen 
from the roots, and convey them in their 
jaws into the deep recesses of their nests; 
and here the lice still contrive to live upon 
the fragments of the roots left in the soil. 
It is stated that the ants bestow the same 
care and attention upon the root lice as 
upon their own offspring; that they defend 
them from the attacks of other ivsects, and 
carry them about in their mouths to change | 
their pasture; and that they pay particular | 
attention to the eggs of the lice, frequently | 
moistening them with their tongues, and ia | 
fine weather bringing them to the surface | 
of the nest, to give them the advantage of | 
the sun. On the other hand, the sweet | 
fluid supplied in abundance by these lice, ' 


by the road-side, before the door of which were 
three children at play—one girl, and two boys. 
He drew up, got out of his wagon, hitched his 
horse, and went in. The children, seeing a 
stranger stop—a most unusual occurrence— 
like affrighted deer, ran in, the boys under the 
bed, and the girl behind a barrel. The dwell- 
ing contained but one apartment; it had no 
window, all the light being admitted by the 


door. There were no chairs or stools; a few 
logs, cut to the proper height, answering for 
seats, There was no table; two wooden pins, 


of sufficient length, driven into the side-walls, 
served as rests on which to place a board, 
which served the purpose. There was an en- 
tire absence of every thing like furniture. The 
place was miserable, wretched, filthy—unfit for 
hogs, much less a family of human beings. A 
woman stood in one corner, poorly clad, and 
almost as much surprised as the children at 


the stranger's visit. Ile bade her good day, to 


which was returned a polite reaponse. The 
visitor sat down; be knew not what to eay; 
this was a new experience; and for a minute 
or more he was silent. But something must 
be said, and so he asked the question—“ Do 
the children attend Sabbathechool?” Of 
course, he knew the avewer beforehand; but 


the ice must be broken. The mother answer- 
ed, * No.” 
“Do they read?” 
“The girl can read, and the boys know 


one syllable.” 
“Who taught them?” 
“T did.” 
“Hlave you any books?” 
“Yes, I have one;” and she took down off a 


constituted the entire library of that establish- 
ment. 

The conversation of this good woman mani- 
fested a degree of intelligence not to be ex- 
pected under such circumstances, and the 


At | 


resent rates, a crop of flax is as good an | “*" 
pre oF B | thing away, and they were fain to seek refuge 


in the miserable hovel where our missionary 
found them. Every thing had been sold that 


Recipe ror Brown Breap.—Scald 


to fear that he was keeping them in hia pocket | 


stranger ventured to ask for some explanaticn. 
It was the old story; she bad been carefuily 
brought up; her parents were worthy people; 
her husband, when they were married, was a 


worthy and estimable man, and a good me- 
| ehanie, but he formed evil associations, and 


acquired bad habits. The demon of intemper- 
ance gained the mastery, and swept every 


could be sold for strong drink, and the land 
was all that remained; it had been tho father’s 
gift to his daughter, for her own use, and 
therefore not subject to the husband’s control. 

The conversation was resumed, 

you a Bible?” 

“No, that is gone.” 

Ie took a Testament from his pocket, and 
_ banding it to her, asked her to read; she did 
so with understanding and much good taste. 
Taking out the papers, he asked her if she 
could sing. She answered, no. “A little 
_ song, like the lullaby with which you sang the 
children to sleep in infancy?” “I fear not.” 
“Well,” said he, “there is a sweet hymn here, 
and I will sing it over, and you will look on, 
_ and the next time you ean join in.” 

Ile sang “1 want to be an angel,” &>. all 
| through, she looking on closely, and following 
the words all the time. Lle sang it a second 
time; still she did not unite with him. By 
this time the girl had straightened herself up, 
and was looking on, over the barrel behind 
which she had taken refugo, and the boys were 
peeping from beneath the bed, to see what was 
passing. Mr. Ingersoll invited them to come 
furward. At the sound of bis voice, the boys 
slunk back to their hiding-place; but the 
girl, being older and less timid, approached. 
The bymn was sung again—the daughter, 
with the mother, looking on. Again—the 
daughter uniting her voice with the mistion- 
ary’s. Again—the mother taking part also. 
Again—the mother and daughter singing the 
air, and Mr. Ingersoll the base. And thus, 
perhaps, for the first time was any thing like 
a hymn of praise sung in that wretched abode. 

There was a Sabbath-school about a mile 
and a quarter distant, and the mother was 
asked, ‘* Would she send the children there on 
the next Sabbath?” Looking at her loved 
ones—loved still, amid all their misery—she 
said, “The clothes, or rags rather, upon them, 
is all they have, and they are not fit to go in 
that condition.” 

Mr. Ingersoll inquired, if they had clothes, 
would she send them? 

“ Yes,” was the ready answer. 

* Would their father be willing?” was asked. 

She thought he would not object. 

Our friend, leaving the Testament and Sab- 
bath-school papers with the mother and child- 
ren, took his wagon, and gving back somo 
miles to the house of a benevolent lady, told 
the story, and so enlisted her sympathies, that 
she accompanied bim to several families in the 
neighbourhood, among which they collected 
suffivient clothing for the three children. This 
clothing, the lady promised to take to the des- 
titute family, as it was necessary that Mr. In- 
gersoll should proceed on his journey. 
did so, giving it to the mother on condi 


that the children should be sent to Sabbath- 


school. The condition was cheerfully agreed 
to; and on the next Sabbath morning, bright 
and early, clean and dressed, and happy as 
could be, the sister and brothers might have 
been seen burrying to the Sabbath-school. 
The lady’s visit to their dwelling had increased 
her interest in tiie family, and, during the en- 
suing week, suitable cluthing was provided for 
the mother; and on tho fullowing and succeed- 
ing Sabbaths she accompanied ber children to 
school. Many of the neighbours now looked 
, in, and aided in supplying little creature com- 
forts, and occasionally food. The condition of 
the dwelling was changed; though still poor, 
it hdd an air of cheerfulness and cleanliness 
hitherto unknown. The husband was amazed, 
but at last was fain to own that these Chris- 
tians were good people, and did good, after all. 
lle felt ashamed of himself, and of the course 
of life he was pursuing; and he resolved to 
amend. Ile did so; and the neighbours helped 
him, giving him employment; and he pros- 
pered so that in a few years the hovel was re- 
placed by a comfortable frame building, with 
barn and outhouse. The land was cultivated, 
and nicely fenced. Father, mother, and child- 
ren were respectably clad, and plenty was in 
their home. There was manifest temporal 
prosperity; may we not suppose that the 
blessing from on high was not lacking—that 
blessing “which maketh rich, and addeth no 
sorrow”? 

Now, this is the story of Willie’s penny:— 
Our missionary had passed that wretched place 
often before, but its forbidding aspect had 
always repelled him; but, on this occasion, 
the children at the door, the papers in his 
pocket, led Mr. Ingersoll to the conviction, 
that here was the place where Willie’s penny 
was to accomplish its mission—and so the 
story is done. M. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DIE PSALMEN DAVIDS, NEBST EINER 
SAMMLUNG GEISTLICHER LIEDER FUR 
(EFFENTLICHEN UND PRIVAT-GOT- 
TESDIENSD. 

The Psalms and Hymns of the Reformed Pro- 
testant Dutch Church, in German. 1 vol., 18mo. 
Price 65 cents, net. 

EVANGELISCHE KINDER-IHARFE FUR 

CHRISTLICHE SCHULEN. 

A Sabbath-School Hyrmn-Bvok, containing 197 
Ilymns, with Music on each page. 252 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 

LEAFLETS FOR LETTERS, Nos. 1 and 2, 
each containing 32 two-page Leatlets for use in 
Letters. Price per package, 5 cents. 

SOLDIERS’ SERIES, No. 2. Containing 21 
New Tracts in a wrapper. Price 15 cents. 

The Board have in press a number of new. 
Sabbath School Books, which will be issued dur- 
ing the Spring. 

Please address orders to 

WINTHROP SARGENT, 


mar 7—tf Business Correspondcat, 


FAMILY DYE COLOURS! 


List or Cotovrs. 


Bock, Dork Brown, Sunt Breen, Light Brown, 
Dark Blue, Light Blae, Durk Gren Light Greeny 
link, Lurple, Slate, Crimson, 
Nilmon, S-arle’, Drab, Light Drab, 
)iliow, Light Yellow, Orange, Shige nta, 
SAyerina, French Blue, Rog Parple, Violet. 
FAMILY DYE COLOURS. 


For dyeing Silk, Woollen, and Mixed Goods, 
Shawls, Scarfs, Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, 
Hats, Feathers, Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, 
and all kinds of Wearing Apparel, with periect 
fast colours. 

A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


in neat packages. For twenty-five cents you can 
colour as many goods as would otherwise cost 
five times that sum. The process is simple, and 
any one can use the Dyes with perfect success. 
Directions inside. Manutactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 258 Broadway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every 
City and Town. jan 31—1st 


A COUGH, COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 
THROAT, if allowed to progress. results in seri- 
ous Pulmonary and Bronchial atfections, often- 
times incurable. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach direct/y the affected parts, and give almost 


instant relief. In Astama, and 
Catanea they are beneficial. The good effects 


| resulting from the use of the Troches, and their 


extended use, has caused them to be counter- 
feited. Be sure to guard against worthless imita- 
tions. Ontain only the genuine Brown's Bronchial 
Troches which have proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years. Pusiic Speakers and 
Sixcenrs should use the Troches. Military Officers 
and Seldiers, who over-tax the voice and are 
exposed to sudden changes, should have them. 
Sold every where at 25 cents per box. 
jan 


shelf, the half of an old spelling book, which - 


their letters, and can spell and read words of | 


These Dyes are mixed in the form of powders | 
concentrated, are thoroughly tested, and put up | 


March 14, 1863. 


VOICE FROM ENGLAND.— 
PRAYERFUL SYMPATHY INVOKED 


FUR AMERICA, 


A Sermon ey at Cross Street Chapel, 
Islington, England, on Sunday, December 2 tat, 
1862, by the Rev. C. THomas, 
15 centa. 

This is a Sermon of rare excellence, and should 
be widely circulated. It is unusual to find an 
English clergyman having such a warm heart for 
our cause, and so thoroughly understanding our 
position. 

*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8S. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
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Price 


LADY WELL QUALIFIED TO TEACH 
Music, Vocal and Instrumental, wanted in 
a Female Seminary. - Session to commence on 
the first of May. Address 
Otlice of the P’resdylerian, No. 606 Cheatnut street, 
feb 2i—tf Philadelphia. 


— — 


LADY WANTED IN A FEMALE SEMI- 
nary in May next, to teach English 
branches, Drawing, and Painting. 
Address 
Otlice of the Pres'yterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
feb 2i—tf Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Tuvespay, January Sen. 

The advantages atforded for the aequirement of 
Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, ore unsurpassed. 

‘Tried and competent Professors conduct the 
of Ancient and Modern Latguages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, of high class 
standing and large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the Mathematics and 
Military branches, 

Military system, order, and precision, are strictly 
enforced; and the most vigilant eare over the 
moral and personal habits, and religious training, 
of the Cadets, is exercised, 

For Circulars, apply-to 


THEODORE HYATT, 
> 
OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Summer Session of this Institution will 
commence on Turspay, the 2lst of Aram. 


Terms.—Tuition in English studies and beard, 
per session of Twenty one Weeks, $30. Lessons 


President Pennsylvania Military 
jan 


on Piano, and use of instrument, $20 to $35. 


Ancient and Modern Languages, cach $10, 
For Cireularsa, address 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
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HEOLOGICAL STUDENTS AND CLERGY- 

men desiring Appleton’s American Encyclo- 

oy a 16 vols., price $54, can have the same 

y obtaining 120 New Subscribers to HALL'S 

JOURNAL OF HEALTH, $t a year; or Sprague’s 

Annals of the American Pulpit, 7 vols., $21, for 60 
New Subscribers, within two months. 


Address De. W. W. HALL, New York. 


mar 7—2t* 
ARE CONFECTIONS—Suitable for Presents. 

$—The Subscriber is constantly manutac- 
turing a large variety of Rare and Delicious 
Confections, which are admirably adapted for 
presents and family use, put up in boxes of from 
one to five pounds. Price 50 and 75 cents per 
vound A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 

rders by mail should be addressed to 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia, 
nov 29—ly 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniformn and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the oe can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully exeeuted, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. juno 7—tf 


100,000 BARRELS oF 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO.’'S 
POUDRETTE, 


130 SOUTIL WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, 


This Company, with a capital of $150,000, the 
most extensive works of the kind in the world, 
and an experience in manufacturing of over 23 
years, with a reputation long established, havin 
ulso the exclusive control of all the night soil a 
the great city of New York, are prepared to fur- 
nish an article, which is, without doubt, the 
Caearest ann very Best Fertilizer in market. 

lt greatly increases the yield, and ripens the 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, atan expense 
of from three to four dollars per aere, with little 
or no labour. Also, FIFTY TONS of BONE 
TAFEU, being a mixture of bone and night soil 
ground fine, at $15 per ton—a superior article for 
grain and grass. Price of POUDRETTE, $1.60 
per barrel. Seven barrels and over delivered 
free of charge. A pamphlet, containing all neces- 
sary information, may be had free, by addressing 
a letter to the subscriber, 

JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Care of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
No. 66 Courtlandt street, New York. 
feb 14—13t 


E. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. oct 18—ly 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices, 

fra? Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 

the country. june 21—tf _ 


REMEMBER 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) 
Apsorntnc Presprtertan Cavurca. 
Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fur. 
nished at the Shortest Notice. 


fea Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


At 


FRE CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY ‘\~ 


LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and « beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadel phia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 5380 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thar 
one year. Al! subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be seut to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion 
$15; each repetition of do. $1. Fo 8 lines or 
less, first insertion, $1; each repet tion of do, 75 
cents. Yearly advertisements inserted on favour- 
able terms. Payments for advertisements to 
be made in ad vance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO.,, 
No. 606 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia, 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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